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THE LOGIC OF CONSCIENCE? 


URELY something on the order of logic informs the dramatic 
movement within reflection to which we give the name con- 
science. The familiar parable recorded in Genesis takes it to be 
a knowing of good and evil, of the pleasing and the shaming, in 
necessary conjunction. The pattern of this insight agrees with 
the etymological form of the term, the Latin combination of prefix 
and participle serving to suggest a peculiar togetherness in knowing 
when awareness quickens to the moral ordeal. 

These are semantic evidences, I grant, but anyone who has 
wrestled with conscience will attest a certain dialectical element in 
the urgency of its imperatives. And temptation also puts on 
‘‘formal attire.’’ The contending passions (for conscience is a 
passion too) clothe themselves as ideas, ‘‘duty’’ versus ‘‘inclina- 
tion,’’ ‘‘right’’ against ‘‘wrong.’’ They engage in debate. The 
battlefield is a deliberative chamber as well, ‘‘a tempest in a 
brain,’’ writes Victor Hugo, transfixing with a metaphor the fact 
that the moral ordeal displays a dialectic. ‘‘Returning to his room 
he collected his thoughts. . . . Never had the two ideas that gov- 
erned the unfortunate man whose sufferings we are relating, en- 
gaged in so serious a struggle.’’? And if conscience goes down to 
defeat, one’s distress of mind does seem in part the embarrassment 
of being caught in an inconsistency. To reach out passionately 
toward good makes sense on the primordial level where a thing 
desired is perforce a thing held good. But to grasp at a good whose 
togetherness with bad conscience passionately discloses, strikes the 
mind with dismay. That in us which drives toward intellectual 
coherence is mortified. Kant’s formula, ‘‘the moral constraint of 
the resistance offered by the practical reason, which may be called 
an inner but intellectual compulsion,’’* may be wooden but it is 
not lacking in fidelity to the moral moment in its empiric cast. 

Yet the logic of conscience remains elusive; at least, we have 
hardly succeeded as yet in pinning it down. Perhaps we have been 


1 This paper was read in part at the meeting of the Southwestern Philo- 
sophical Conference at the University of Texas, Austin, December, 1949. 

2 From the notable account of Jean Valjean’s moral ordeal, Les Misérables, 
Part I, Book VII, Chapter III et seq. 

8 Critique of Practical Reason, tr. by Lewis White Beck, University of 
Chicago Press, 1949, p. 144. Italics mine. 
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looking for that logic in the wrong direction, along the path sug- 
gested by the dialectically unexceptionable yet empirically tricky 
axiom that good is good. A recent endeavor by Professor Peter A. 
Carmichael‘ to read the rule of conscience impresses one as par- 
ticularly apposite because its seems more than usually informed 
with the suspicion that the logic of conscience can not be just the 
logic of value or worth. 

It might follow, as Professor Carmichael argues in part, that 
the logic of conscience is simply the conscience of logic, the moral 
imperative being that generated by the sheer sensibleness of the 
wish to be self-consistent. ‘‘A clear conscience is but a clear 
mind’’ (p. 35). This would be an easy out and a philosophically 
attractive one as well. There is a persuasive neatness about its 
readiest application and the fine dialectical sequence that results: 
to break a promise is to break one’s word, and that is to tell a 
lie, and to tell a lie is to assert an untruth, and that is to stultify 
oneself as a logic-conscious and logic-compelled being. 

Such a formula feels sound and has philosophical heft. But 
trouble develops if one tries its fit on the moral moment, when to 
act is required and the choice is to keep or break a promise. Let 
us grant (though one might well quibble) that to break a promise 
becomes in effect to have asserted a falsehood. But for conscience 
the significance of the falsehood is not that it is an untruth® but 


that it is a lie. The culpability of lying is not that one falsifies 
but that one deceives. It is the utility of the untruth, its virtue 
as a means of deception, that constitutes its moral import. 


4‘“The Logical Grounds of Deontology,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVI 
(1949), pp. 29-41. Technically speaking, Professor Carmichael finds in con- 
science a particular and even unique exemplification of logic’s essence whereas 
the present writer seeks in conscience the basic premise or postulate to which 
its inferences are logically connected. The term, ‘‘the logic of conscience,’’ 
as used in the title and throughout the paper, is therefore technically inexact. 
It is employed in its popular or literary sense, just as one might speak of 
‘*the logic of the situation’’ or ‘‘the logic’’ of a given subject or field of 
discourse. It is meant to imply not that conscience has a special logic of its 
own but that it affords its own particular materials with which, and within 
which, logical -processes are at work. 

5 Reasoning along analogous lines, William Wollaston found ‘‘the first 
spring or original source of all morality’’ (the phrase is Hume’s) in the 
tendency of any act to cause true or false judgments on the part of others. 
I like Hume’s refutation, quoted here only in sample: ‘‘if that tendency to 
produce error were the very essence of vice and immorality, it shou’d follow, 
that even inanimate objects might be vicious and immoral. ... Who ever 
thought of forebearing any action, because others might possibly draw false 
conclusions from it? Or, who ever perform’d any, that he might give rise to 
true conclusions?’’ A Treatise of Human Nature, Book III, Part I, Sect. I, 
first note. 
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In a lifetime devoted to the pursuit of truth, one may chance to 
assert any number of untruths. That is how it is. The way to 
truth is beset with error. To be brought up short with one’s 
falsifications and inconsistencies is to feel intellectually frustrated 
and perturbed, and eventually to learn a humility in assertion 
which does indeed have moral meaning. Yet the untruths do not 
plague one as does a lie, for one has not meant to deceive. In the 
same way, lies can not be made to plague the cheerful liar on the 
ground that they are untruths, for he has meant to deceive. It 
is his purpose not to tell the truth and he sticks to it consistently. 
To assert an untruth offends what we poetically call the intellectual 
conscience. But there is nothing poetic in the reproach of con- 
science when by designedly asserting an untruth (or what becomes 
an untruth in a broken promise) we tell a lie. We feel culpable 
about intellectual carelessness and incoherence, and are chagrined 
at intellectual impotence, but our distress on committing a fallacy 
or an error is not the moral agony of perpetrating deception. If 
we are to think clearly about the logic of conscience, things that 

are distinct in experience must be kept distinct in our philosophy. 
My concern, however, goes deeper than distinctions between 
concepts, important as they may be for philosophic clarity. If 
we are to get at the heart of the matter, we need to take fuller 
account than Professor Carmichael seems to do of the peculiar 
predicament that so generally blocks or sidetracks a thorough-going 
exploration of the logic of conscience. This predicament is easy 
to define but embarrassing to entertain. I refer to the paradox 
that, whatever else conscience may involve, it entails a rejection of 
value and an acceptance of disvalue. Conscience forbids, and 
what it forbids is good: good to do, to have, to enjoy; immediate, 
positive, intrinsic good. Conscience commands, and what it com- 
mands is evil: evil to confront, to have, to suffer; immediate, posi- 
tive, intrinsic evil.® 

This double paradox is so palpably a fact of the moral life that 
one is astonished to find that it needs any arguing at all. Yet a 
major portion of ethical dialectic down through the ages has been 
generated by the effort to prove that the good which conscience 
forbids is not really good and that the evil it commands is not 
evil. Or if not that, by the effort to demonstrate that a conscien- 
tious life will be rewarded by a ‘‘poetic justice’’ guaranteeing 
eventual compensation, and in due proportionate measure, for good 
foregone and evil endured. Professor Carmichael has felt the pull 
of the latter of these two interests, for he equates the logic of con- 
science with the logic of compensatory justice. 


6 This paradox is explored by the writer in some detail in a paper entitled 
‘*Right against Good,’’ Ethics, Vol. LX (1950), pp. 112-119. 
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One would suppose that Immanuel Kant had discouraged such 
efforts once and for all by his analysis of the nature of duty. 
Duty asks that one act against the grain. The request comes in 
the form of a demand because duty asks what is unreasonable in 
terms of such reasons as the passion for good may have genuinely 
at heart when the demand is made. Let the demand seem entirely 
reasonable, that is to say, let it be motivated by some concrete and 
prepotent good, and it ceases to be a demand. Whatever good may 
be envisaged from conscientious action—and we can always make 
out some good, the mind being inventive or society helping us 
along—that good lies on the other side of conscience, a good that 
can be known only when it comes—and it has not yet come. So the 
assertions of conscience must be categorical and they must be im- 
peratives, for they can-not present themselves in terms of a mani- 
fest content of positive and compelling good. Conscience has to be 
conscience. It may borrow persuasiveness from prefigured good 
lying beyond conscience, for duty never comes completely bare. 
After all, dutiful beings are human beings. But this persuasive-- 
ness is not sufficient to impel action, else conscience would be 
unnecessary ; it would never have made its appearance in the human 
creature. Where that persuasiveness is sufficient, the act will have 
' ceased to be conscientious and become merely prudential. 

Kant’s analytic of duty, translated here without apology into 
experiential terms, is shrewdly reinforced by Professor Carmichael. 
To act in terms of some commitment, when by commitment we 
mean a specific, habituated loyalty, is to act contingently (or, as 
Kant might have said, hypothetically), to act from interest—the 
interest in and of the commitment—and therefore not to act con- 
scientiously. Conscience may well be the beginning of a commit- 
ment, the door determinedly thrown open to what can become a 
commitment, but to be truly committed is to constitute a desire 
(Kant’s ‘‘subjective maxim,’’ empirically described) and to be gov- 
erned by it. This is true even of the most narrowly moral of all 
moral goals, the established desire to be conscientious, for it is then 
in its most paradoxical and dramatic form that we move from the 
realm of the right to the realm of the good, and in utmost irony. 
For, as Professor T. V. Smith pointed out in Beyond Conscience, 
‘conscience’ as a settled and even professionalized interest may 
serve the ruthless pursuit of good, a pursuit all the more effective 
because robed in the rectitude of ‘‘conscientiousness.’’ 

Again, when by duty we mean specific duties, we begin to ad- 
vance beyond the area of conscience and the dutiful as such, since 
specific duties tend toward and become contingent structures allied 
to persuasively prefigured goods. Still again, conscience can not 
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be defined as mere battleground on which conflicting motives, 
values, or goods clash. Human beings battle out such conflicts 
- without any resort to conscience, though they may use the language 
of conscience to deceive themselves into thinking they are acting 
conscientiously, a point which Professor Smith failed sufficiently 
to appreciate when laying the grounds for his all-out attack upon 
the morality of conscience. Animals carry through such battles 
all the time without evincing the need of moral thought and effort. 
The ass between two equidistant and equally attractive piles of 
hay does go to one or the other, perhaps the more easily because not 
bedeviled by a ‘‘science’’ of comparative worths. In a more strin- 
gent situation the animal, faced with good and ill, is also able to 
make up its mind; or if the dilemma is unsolvable and therefore in- 
tolerable (as in some experiments brutally imposed by the human 
animal on his lesser brethren), he can go mad. But the madness 
is not by fiat of St. Augustine or St. Freud, just as not all human 
madness takes the moral form, Augustine and Freud to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

To define the moral moment as such in terms that carry it be- 
yond ‘‘motivation’’ in the commonly understood sense of the term 
is simply to be faithful to the empiric truth. The fact of duty in 
its empiric cast is its opposition to value. But the dutiful life also 
has its good, and that good makes sense. It is good to be dutiful, 
to respect law, to maintain one’s own integrity in matters of right. 
Given a mode of intellectuality capable of conceiving the idea of 
duty (a mode of thinking, by the way, that is natural to the human 
creature as he is, if the term has any steady meaning), one wants 
to know as a matter of reasonable behavior what one’s duty is, 
and one wants to do it. For to conceive of something as that which 
ought to be done is to conceive that it ought to be done. A mind 
that can think in terms of duty must perforce think it both reason- 
able and possible to do one’s duty, however tough it may be on 
any equally reasonable impulse to go after a contrary good. And, 
doing one’s duty, it is good to be conscious of one’s fidelity to duty 
and to be happy in it. For happiness has come to be determined 
by and defined in terms of duty’s demands. Surely, then, there 
is a happiness in and for conscience and a happiness emerging from 
conscience as the good will moves through the door of duty to new 
good thus made possible. A truly rigorous logic need only make 
these implications plain. 

Yet it is exactly at this point, as the logic of conscience presses 
forward to its goal, that the deontologist is apt to falter and draw 
back. Somehow it seems a little off key to speak of happiness in 
connection with the dutiful man. The man of good will is not 
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really happy in duty. He is simply ‘‘content.’? He experiences 
merely an ‘‘indirect’’ and ‘‘negative satisfaction with one’s con- 
dition . . . in which one is conscious of needing nothing.’’’ In 
effect, one wants to save conscience the scandal of a pleasure in 
being able to put away pleasure. Since the nature of duty is to 
act against the grain, the satisfaction such action brings can not 
be that of acting in the grain. Nor can duty have a happiness of 
its own, arising out of duty and the doing of duty. 

But one is happy in duty. By no means! Dutiful action costs, 
and the cost is unhappiness. The dutiful man, you see, makes him- 
self ‘‘worthy’’ only by paying the price and in paying it. The 
moral ordeal is to be savored as an ordeal, lest anything else be 
savored, even duty, and thus dishonor the savor that constitutes 
man’s worth and confers dignity upon him. No direct and positive 
happiness, therefore, can be granted the dutiful man. To do that 
would be the unforgivable concession of the morally strong to the 
morally weak, a base genuflection of the good will to the desirous 
in man against which it is duty’s duty to fight. The dignity of 
the moral hero must not be sacrificed even to the moral man. 

Now it is with the dialectical consequences of this denial of 
happiness to duty and in and from duty that our discussion. is 
centrally concerned. What results is actually the purest irony. 
For happiness, of course, can not be left out. But to bring it back, 
one must garb it in its least worthy form, as recompense. The 
strategy of Kant at this point is typical and it has the advantage 
of being familiar as well. Duty is without recompense in the 
natural world, the world disclosed by pure reason. But the practi- 
cal reason discloses that the good will, in its intrinsic and absolute 
worth, deserves an intrinsic and absolute reward. What intrinsic 
and absolute reward is there other than perfect well-being, happi- 
ness, bliss? Surely, then, the good will in its worth is worthy of 
happiness. 

In short, Kant extricates himself with a pun. When premise 
confronts fact and neither will give way, your philosopher puns, 
and if he be a great philosopher, he puns greatly. If duty may 
not have the joy of its own passion and the joy of the good which 
that passion impels the dutiful man to discover or create—a reward 
that would indeed be intrinsically and absolutely worthy of duty’s 
worth—then let duty’s worth be worthiness and win a worthy re- 
ward. The scheme of things must be such at heart as to make this 
recompense inevitable. For ‘‘to be in need of happiness and also 
worthy of it and yet not to partake of it could not be in accordance 


t Critique of Practical Reason, op. cit., p. 221. 
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with the complete volition of an omnipotent rational being, if we 
assume such only for the sake of the argument.’’ ® 

Whatever validity this may or may not possess as a metaphysic, 
one thing is clear. In a transcendent way (and by an act of faith, 
as Kant readily admits) our rigorist has turned utilitarian. He 
can not help himself. Man can take unhappiness as the cost of 
duty but not as its outcome. To need happiness and not to be 
permitted to participate in it—this can not be the conclusion of a 
rational ethics. If there be no direct pathway from duty to 
felicity, then happiness must be pay, in coinage divinely minted 
but earthy nonetheless and of the pleasure realm. The logic of 
conscience has become the logic of compensation. 

But the logic of conscience can not be the logic of compensatory 
justice. Everything in the reasoning of the deontologist, up to 
the point where he denies to conscience a happiness of its own, 
demonstrates this. So, I think, does experience, and so also the 
reasoning of anyone who probes deeply into the nature of con- 
scientiousness. Take the matter in its negative aspect. The 
logic of poetic justice demands that wronging be paid for and in 
the same coin. Its dramatic formula is derived from the realm 
of pleasure and pain, of gratifications and deprivations, of fortune 
and disaster. Its logic is that of ‘‘life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe,’’ to quote the Mosaic authority. And 
the logic appeals and makes its point whether a person has a con- 
science or not. The purest villain will acknowledge the dialectic 
of his own come-uppance: witness the eloquent silence of an Iago 
or a Tartuffe. He took his chance and didn’t get away with it. 
Well, that is how things go in this contingent and badly managed 
universe. The perfect crime gets spoiled in an imperfect world, 
and one has to’ pay for that world’s unreasonable blundering. 
Practical reason comes to grief; the rational will wins disaster 
even when it’s bad! ® 


That there is a logic in the principle of compensatory justice 
no one will deny. And the sense of its reasonableness lies too deep 


8 Ibid., p. 215. 

9If this seems a malicious perversion of a noble language, consider the 
following: ‘‘The terrible thing about Iago ... is that he is a thoroughly 
rational human being... . Iago is a man without passions. ... He is an 
emotional eunuch. That is why he talks so much about lust. Lust is some- 
thing that as a man of the world he has always heard about, and so he 
attributes it to everybody, even himself. ... Shakespeare’s vision of evil 
probed very deep when he conceived Iago, for the frightening thing about Iago 
... is that ... he represents ... the man whose reason controls his pas- 


sions, and yet he is wholly bad.’’ Theodore Spence, Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man, p. 132 ff. 
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in human nature for its syllogisms to be easily refuted. But it is 
the soul of conscience to refuse it allegiance. For conscience has 
a postulate of its own which denies the basic inference of com- 
pensatory justice that it is right to requite evil with evil. It can 
not consent to wronging, whether done by the just man or in his 
name. It is of strategic significance that deeply conscientious men 
have always felt that the supreme expression of conscience’s 
dialectic is the principle of non-retaliation. Shall we not agree, 
says Socrates to Crito, that we shall wrong no one, not even him 
who has wronged us. And shall we not further acknowledge that 
‘‘those who are agreed and those who are not agreed upon this 
point have no common ground.’’ — 

The radical incompatibility of the two logics could not be more 
plainly stated. Yet it is clear that Plato, and others with him, 
failed to understand how ultimate that incompatibility is. For if 
@ person is not to render evil for evil, then no divine surrogate 
may do it for him either. Yet Plato has his Tartarus, Dante his 
Inferno, Kant his Hell, and even Jesus (if the accounts of him are 
to be trusted on this point) his Gehenna. From the standpoint of 
conscience, all are illegitimate. If compensatory justice is to 
make moral sense, your just man in heaven, your Lazarus looking 
down from Paradise, must assume that your unjust man, your 
Dives in Hell, knows not only what he has done but what he has 
missed, else the torment is mere pain and Lazarus is not only a 
utilitarian but a sadist to boot. The sustaining assurance of 
morality that there is a good which only the righteous can know is 
continually stultified by the necessary implication of compensatory 
justice that this good of the good man is a good which the evil man 
also knows, in knowing that he does not have it. So the ‘‘privation 
of good,’’ upon which any moral theory of moral wickedness ‘must 
depend, turns out to be only ‘‘deprivation’’ after all, deprivation 
by another will, deprivation therefore that no conscience can 
approve. 

Everyone who has wrestled with this problem has been sensible 
of the contradiction. Plato reveals his awareness of it as the 
earnest brothers of The Republic formulate the acid test: what is 
the good of the just man apart from all compensation when to 
make the issue clear he is at the same time the most unfortunate of 
beings? Dante’s Inferno discloses the reverse side of the in- 
coherence when, though writhing in torment, the greatly evil soul 
comes erect in full dignity to say, ‘‘I am what I was!’’ And the 
common man will agree, in those more rational periods of his ex- 
istence when the passion for rewards and punishments is momen- 
tarily stilled. The good man can not be recompensed save in his 
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goodness, nor the evil man save in his evil. Between the two there 
can be no balancing of accounts, for each has what he has in its 
several happinesses and unhappinesses. The two have gone to 
different markets and come home with noncomparable buys. 

What then is the logic of conscience? Conscience says: I will 
pay the price of good even when that price is ill; for it is not 
reasonable to refuse good. Conscience says: I will not pay the cost 
of any good when the cost is bad, for it is not reasonable to choose 
the bad. Conscience is consciousness facing the incoherence that 
some value involves the acceptance of ill if that value is to be had, 
and also facing its companion incoherence that some disvalue in- 
volves the deprivation of good if that disvalue is not to be had. 
Confronting each incoherence in turn, conscience declares that it 
is not logical to gain good by evil nor turn down good because of 
ill. Its logic, in short, is the one logic that copes with man’s at- 
traction to good and aversion from evil in their inextricable to- 
getherness. It is that togetherness, if and when it occurs, that 
initiates the moral ordeal. In that ordeal, man uses conscience 
to affirm: I will seek only good; I will avoid only evil. If in 
seeking good, I must bear evil; if in avoiding evil, I must sacrifice 
good, so be it! I can be of good conscience, for I have affirmed 
the logic of desire in its inherent rationality. 

And what of happiness? Well, philosophers have ever as- 
serted that the deepest happiness of man is to be found in the 
realization of his own rationality. Conscience affords a strategic 
opportunity for putting that rationality into practice. It is indeed 
ironical that this is the opportunity which philosophers so often 
burke. From Plato to Kant, and on down to today, they propound 
the faith that the logic of conscience is the conscience of logic. But 
when that logic makes itself felt in all its severity, they seek an out 
in the ultimate fleshpots. This is understandable. The logic of 
conscience is rigorous. And the moral ordeal is an ordeal. Yet 
I suspect that we soften and ultimately betray the logic because 
the ordeal sometimes becomes so much an ordeal that we can not 
help making too much of it. Moral seriousness has its pride. To 
think of oneself as a moral hero requires moral villains and storms 
overhead. So the ethicist goes melodramatic and distorts the 
truth. When one gets right down to it, do the unjust have it 
all their way on this temporal stage? After all, the unjust do 
suffer as well as the just. The wicked, too, fail. Their plans go 
amiss. The rain falls on the just and the unjust alike; it isn’t 
only the just who sometimes get wet. And if the undutiful are 
often happy, aren’t the dutiful often happy too? By what reason- 
ing must the dutiful be the miserable? By what brand of logic 
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must conscience be deprived of its own pleasures, its own felicity, 
its own consummations and fruitions? 

Much has already been done to build a genuine deontology on 
the foundations of the logic of conscientious experience. To com- 
plete the structure, we most need an analytic of the happiness of 
the dutiful alongside the happiness of the undutiful, that is to say, 
a critique of practical reason as it actually operates in and upon 
the human comedy. This is a job for the empiricist, but the em- 
piricism must be a richly adequate one such as we have not-yet 
had in full measure from the philosophers of moral experience. 
The materials are at hand, and they have not gone unnoticed by 
those whose minds operate through the imagination to produce 
works of literature and art. I shall make use of just one example, 
Feodor Dostoevsky’s short novel, The Friend of the Family *° and 
perhaps his most fascinating venture in the field of imaginative 
moral analysis. For what one finds in this story is a shrewd, 
broadly humorous yet sensitive demonstration of the dialectic of 
conscience at work in a devotedly dutiful yet thoroughly human 
and believable man, coupled with a canny account of the dialectic 
of events when the conscientious encounter the conscienceless yet 
neither defeats the other, each triumphing in his own way and 
gaining the reward he covets. 

The dutiful man is Yegor Ilyitch Rostanev, retired colonel, 
owner of an estate of around five hundred souls, a widower with 
two children, and the benefactor of a poor governess with whom, 
though he has yet to realize it, he is deeply in love. It is none of 
these, however, who has turned his home into ‘‘a regular Noah’s 
ark.’? On Yegor’s dutiful shoulders is a twice-married and wid- 
owed mother for whom he has made every sacrifice and who rewards 
him with tears, rages, importunities, and the constantly iterated 
reproach that he is the most ungrateful and undutiful of sons. 
With her is a complete retinue of lapdogs, women companions, and 
above all Foma Fomitch Opiskin, ‘‘the friend of the family’’ and 
the most fabulous hypocrite in all literature. Foma is to Tartuffe 
as Falstaff is to Jack-in-the-box. One must go to the story itself 
for an adequate conception of this prodigious moral fraud—his 
monstrous self-righteousness, his ineffable cant, his gigantic mean- 
nesses and stupendous spite, his redoubtable and sleepless malice, 
his outrageous insolence, his utter parasitism, the absolute despotism 
he has established over Yegor’s household, and the complete do- 
minion he exercises over the conscience of Yegor by his infallible 
capacity, backed by a mastery of the entire repertory of moral 
rhetoric, to put anyone who stands in his way completely in the 
wrong. 


10 The Short Novels of Dostoevsky, Dial Press, 1945, pp. 617-811, 
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Yegor is Foma’s meat, the just man held to be unjust, the 
paradox Adeimantus proposes in The Republic pushed to its 
ultimate. He is kindly, generous, forgiving, thoroughly unselfish. 
Yet his own conscience, concretely voiced and envisaged in a fraud- 
ulent buffoon, daily convicts him of undutifulness, egoism, and 
unjust dealing. So sharp is that conscience that it will not allow 
Yegor even the contentment of self-esteem, the sense of inner dig- 
nity and worth upon which Kant insists as the consolation of the 
dutiful. Instead, this worth and this dignity belong to Foma. 
Mind you, Yegor is no dupe. He is not an Othello, victim of the 
blind energy of his own passion and therefore fit prey for an Iago. 
Nor is he an Orgon, so fanatic an enthusiast of the baroque surface 
of pious profession that a Tartuffe can persuade him to act un- 
conscionably even toward his own family. Yegor is incapable of 
acting unconscientiously toward anyone. He is the epitome of 
conscience in depth: good-humored, master of vagrant resent- 
ments, sensitive to his own moral imperfections, ready to make others 
happy and to be happy with them, convinced that there is an in- 
herent reach toward goodness in everyone no matter how distorted 
in character by outer hardship or inner frustration. If Foma 
dominates him, it is because Yegor knows how imperfectly duty 
is done, how self-interested one’s own acts may be, how easy it is 
to see evil rather than good in another’s behavior. And Foma’s 
reign will continue as long as he can convince Yegor of the good 
intent of that domination and its resulting good. If Yegor must 
sacrifice his own happiness to make a happy household for every- 
one including Foma, so be it, for that is the price of the only 
felicity his conscience can approve. 

Now Foma’s one purpose is to remain in the Rostanev house- 
hold forever as its material and moral lord. It is no surprise, 
then, that he is: the first to perceive the threat latent in Yegor’s 
concern for Nastya, the intelligent and devoted young governess. 
So he conceives the scheme of marrying Yegor to a wealthy but 
elderly and neurotic lady whom Yegor is also generously taking 
care of in his own home. As usual, Foma turns the expedient into 
a moral issue, carries Yegor’s mother and the household with him, 
and after unimaginable turmoil compels Yegor’s conscience to 
consent. But in order that Nastya shall not be forced to return 
to her indigent and morally bankrupt family, Yegor gets the gen- 
erous and quixotic idea of marrying her to his nephew, summoned 
from St. Petersburg for the purpose. Foma sees through this 
design, sees indeed much more than Yegor himself has yet perceived, 
and by his moral bullying and through Nastya’s love for Yegor, 


manages to compel the governess to announce her intention of 
leaving. 
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Here Foma has blundered—and why not? Must the unjust 
also be the all-wise? He has underestimated the goodness of 
Yegor and failed to take into account the natural dialectic of 
events. For Nastya’s decision precipitates her into the arms of 
Yegor and the fat is in the fire. Foma sees the embrace (he is a 
spy as well) and thinks it his supreme opportunity. In the 
presence of the entire household, Foma denounces Yegor for his 
‘‘unbridled passions’’ and for the ‘‘shamelessness’’ with which he 
has ‘‘seduced this young girl.’’ This Yegor takes, for to a keen 
conscience even so ridiculous a charge contains some element of 
truth. But when, despite Yegor’s agonized warning, Foma pro- 
ceeds to insult Nastenka—‘‘ You have turned this girl into a de- 
praved girl’’?1—Yegor explodes. He throws Foma out of the 
house, vowing that he shall never cross the threshold again. The 
villain departs under the thunder and in the torrent of a storm 
which nature conveniently supplies, and the story can end with 
lovers joined, virtue triumphant, and poetic justice done! 

Not so Dostoevsky. For now the entire household, including 
Nastya, unite in demanding Foma’s return, and Yegor’s conscience 
has to agree. Angrily he has thrown out of his home a man who 
perhaps was only guilty of too great moral zeal. Let Foma apolo- 
gize and Yegor will take him back and even go through with the 
wedding plan. Any happiness he may have anticipated with 
Nastya can only be empty and futile now, tainted forever with the 
memory of unkindness and injustice done. So Yegor leaps on his 
horse and dashes out into the storm to find Foma and compel him 
to return. And as he rides, the reader gets set for a derisive 
Nietzschean laugh. How Christian! and how utterly debasing! 

But the reader has reckoned without Dostoevsky. There is a 
last trick up his sleeve, and it is of the purest comedy for it is the 
natural human truth. Yegor has scarcely put his horse to a gallop 
when he meets Foma. Foma is returning! The rain has been very 
wet. The lightning has struck very close. Divine justice has 
made an admonitory gesture. So Foma has repented? Ah, no! 
It’s merely that Rostanev is a most comfortable den, a most satis- 
fying domain. Where will Foma find a like? He lets himself be 
carried back into the house. He doesn’t know where he is or 
what has happened to him. Ah, now it comes to him! He had 
been testing the colonel out. Did Yegor really love the governess? 
Was his passion pure? Would he forever respect and revere this 


_ 11The phrase seems suspiciously prissy. My guess is that a glance at 
the Russian original will disclose a shorter and uglier word. 
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innocent flower? All have misunderstood Foma. He has been 
insulted, reviled, wickedly cast out. He will go and never return! 
But before he leaves, let all see what kind of man Foma is! He 
calls Nastya and Yegor to him, places their hands together in his, 
gives them his blessing, and with this magnificent gesture of for- 
giveness and consent seals once and for all his dominion over the 
house. 

The two are married. Foma changes the ceremony, as usual, 
into a regular funeral. And that is how it goes for seven years! 
At last Foma dies. A monument is reared to his memory; his 
sayings and character are cherished. The unjust man has tri- 
umphed. Yet through it all and bearing it all, with a certain 
firmness born out of the dialectic of events that Foma never again 
dares completely to challenge, Nastya and Yegor live in a happiness 
that is theirs, and theirs alone. Justice has not been done. The 
disproportion remains as before. But it does not matter. Foma 
has his dominion; and if he pays for it, it is his price. The en- 
joyment in bitterment is what he wants; it suffices for him. He 
gets the power, the honor, the glory. Yegor gets the tribulation, 
and with it the privilege of being dutiful and the joy of loving 
and being loved. What Foma lacks he does not know he misses; 
and what Yegor gives up he can get along without. Things settle 
down and shake together in incompatible but mutual accommoda- 
tion. And the sun and rain, the flowers in the garden and the 
trees in the field, are happy to accommodate both. 

Here is an example, I take it, of the human ecology which con- 
_ science creates when it remains true to its logic. Perhaps the 
fundamental truth of morality (or, shall we say, of the metaphysic 
of morals) which conscience ultimately discloses is that the con- 
scienceless come to feed inordinately and fatten beyond bounds 
only as the ‘‘unco guid’’ first require and appropriate that ‘‘due’’ 
them as their ‘‘just’’ reward. It is the abuse of conscience and the 
betrayal of its logic in the supposedly conscientious that set the 
stage for the abusing of the conscientious. Without that initiating 
irritant, the conscienceless would never learn to perfect the tech- 
niques of abuse into horror, nor could the dialectic of events build 
up the circumstances which make that horror inevitable. If this 
be true, then it is the great function of conscience as a social and 
historical force to keep the human drama within the bounds of 
comedy. 

GrorcE BEISWANGER 

Grorcia State CoLLEGE FoR WOMEN 
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IS EXISTENCE A VALID PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT?? 


HERE can be little doubt that, in one form or another, exist- 
ence has been at the center of philosophical discussion, since 
the founding of medieval thought in the philosophy and theology 
of Augustine. No further evidence than, for example, the history 
of the ontological argument would be needed to show the truth of 
this statement. Prior to the time of Hume and Kant, philosophers 
spoke more directly and without hesitation about existence itself; 
while it is true that since the penetrating analysis of the transcen- 
dental dialectic in Kant’s first Critique, the tendency has been to 
discuss the idea of existence or, even more recently, the nature and 
status of existence propositions. Whatever the form in which they 
be raised, however, questions concerning ‘‘existence’’ are no novelty 
in philosophy. 

The question which has been posed here as indicating the subject 
of inquiry and discussion is, like all good rhetorical questions, some- 
what vague initially, and therefore in need of interpretation and 
clarification. This is particularly true of our proposed question, 
since it clearly makes reference to the validity of a concept and in 
so far as we generally do not use the term ‘‘valid’’. in relation to 
concepts rather than propositions, the import of the question will 
have to be conveyed in another question or questions so as to obviate 

_this special difficulty as well as the initial vagueness. 

I propose to deal with the situation in the following way : I shall 
consider briefly four questions which may be taken, either singly or 
in conjunction, as expressive of the meaning of the original ques- 
tion. This does not mean that anyone dealing with that question 
would have, of necessity, to be dealing with the questions I shall 
propose, but only that these questions may be taken as more precise 
formulations of some of the considerations that might legitimately 
be discussed under the general head of the question, ‘‘Is existence 
a valid philosophical concept?’’ It is important, I believe, to be as 
clear as possible at the outset concerning the question which is actu- 
ally being asked. Moore, wherever else he may have been mistaken, 
was surely correct in his insistence on this point, and I can only 
leave to you to decide whether I have avoided another pitfall also 
pointed out by him, namely, whether I have consistently tried to 
answer the questions I have actually proposed and not some other 
questions. 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, Clark University, December, 1949. ; 
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The four questions to be briefly considered are the following: 


1. Is there a concept of existence? 

2. Is existence a predicate? 

3. Is the question, ‘‘Why does anything exist?’’ meaningful? 

4. Is it the ‘‘proper business’’ of philosophy to study existence, 
and, if so, in what sense? 


It must be borne in mind that in the short span of time allotted, 
only a fragmentary treatment of any of these questions is possible. 

1. Is there a concept of existence? Both a part of the meaning 
and much of the relevance of this question become obvious when it 
is recalled that in the past many philosophers have believed exist- 
ence to be supra-definitional or something which in the strict sense 
can not be thought. Thus Kierkegaard said, ‘‘The only thing-in- 
itself which cannot be thought, is existence, and this does not come 
within the province of thought to think.’’? Or again, Hume, in his 
discussion of the idea of existence,* maintained that this idea must 
etther ‘‘be derived from a distinct impression,’’ or be ‘‘conjoined 
with every perception or object of our thought,’’ or ‘‘be the very 
same with the idea of the perception or object.’’ In conformity 
with his general position, Hume accepted only the third possibility, 
holding that ‘‘the idea of existence . . . is the very same with the 
idea of what we conceive to be existent.’’ And this is virtually the 
same as saying that there is no idea of existence as distinct from 
what is existent at all. 

In choosing the above illustrations I should not want to be inter- 
preted as having said that these two views are by any means identi- 
eal, but, although I can not discuss them further here, they are note- 
worthy in so far as they express the view that existence, ag such, can 
not be thought, which I take to mean that there is no concept of 
existence, as such. Many philosophers have asserted, in one form 
or another, the view that there is an irreducible or surd aspect of 
existing things to be found simply in the fact that they actually do 
exist, and are not non-existent or only possible. This fact has been 
taken as the limit of thought, precisely because thought is, according 
to its own nature, concerned with the generic and its degrees, while 
existence is always particular and unique, thus defying thought. 
The truth in such a view might be more readily acknowledged, so 
it seems, if it were not so frequently stated in a paradoxical way. 
On the one hand it is said that existence as such can not be thought, 
and then the reason often given in support of this shows clearly that 
there must be at least one sense in which existence can be thought, 


2 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 292. 
8 Treatise, I. ii, VI (italics mine).- 
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namely, it must be known that the proposition ‘‘all existence is par- 
ticular and unique’’ is true. For unless this were known to be true 
(together with some such proposition as ‘‘all thought is of the gen- 
eral and is expressed in conceptual signs’’), the conclusion that 
existence can not be thought would not follow. It is obvious, never- 
theless, that a proposition like ‘‘all existence is particular and 
unique’’ expresses a view of the nature of existence as such, and 
thereby constitutes a thinking of existence, in some sense. 

Even if the view that existence as such can not be thought is 
paradoxical, there is a truth in it nevertheless, and that truth can 
best be indicated by the fact that any conceptual grasp of existence 
will always be a cognition of ‘‘thisness,’’ and not of ‘‘this’’ at all. 
But ‘‘thisness,’’ as Bradley has well shown, does not designate what 
is existent, since it is universal and not particular, and existents are 
always particular. ‘‘Thisness’’ is rather an alleged aspect of all 
that exists, while that alone is an existent which can be the referent 
of a statement of the form, ‘‘This is... .’’ It is of great interest 


in this connection to note that Russell in his analysis of the term 
‘‘this’’ in the Inquiry recognizes that, taken as a name, ‘‘this’’ 
‘applies to only one object at a time,’’* and consequently always 
designates some particular existent under consideration, and noth- 
ing else. However, when Russell pushes the analysis further, it be- 
comes clear that all attempts to conceptualize ‘‘this’’ necessarily 


involve, at some point, the introduction of what he calls ‘‘ undesired 
generality,’’ and this can only mean that there is some feature of 
any situation in which something is designated by ‘‘this’’ which 
defies further analysis and conceptual formulation. Hartshorne is, 
I believe, calling attention to the same point when he says, ‘‘ Why 
should not ‘existence’ be a demonstrative pronoun? Pointing is 
prior to naming and describing.’’ ° 

Let us now return to the original question, Is there a concept of 
existence? Despite the undeniable element of truth in the view that 
existence as such defies thought, it still seems obvious that if a logi- 
cal formulation of what is meant when something is said to exist 
can be given, then there is a concept of existence, taking ‘‘concept’’ 
in the logical sense specified by Carnap in his Introduction to Se- 
mantics. Since what is required here, however, is simply to show 
that there is a concept of existence, it will not be necessary to offer 
and defend any particular concept as the concept of existence. 

If we say that roses exist, but that unicorns do not, what we 
mean to say has been well formulated by W. P. Montague in The 


4 Inquiry, p. 136. 
5 Man’s Vision of God, p. 272. 
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Ways of Knowing.* To assert the existence of any particular thing 
like a rose means to assert that a web of relations of ‘‘interaction or 
spatio-temporal connection’’ obtains between the rose and ‘‘the 
totality of other things.’’ And, on the contrary, to assert that uni- 
corns do not exist is to assert that no such interaction and system 
of relations holds, or, what is the same thing, to assert that ‘‘uni- 
corns exist nowhere,’’ where ‘‘exist’’ here means exactly what it did 
in the previous case. Should it be objected, however, that the prop- 
osition ‘‘unicorns exist in story-books and in tapestries’’ is true, 
and that their ‘‘existence’’ in these places does involve a web of 
relations similar to that specified above, this objection need only be 
met by pointing out that everybody would know at once that ‘‘ex- 
ist’’ in this proposition is not being used in the same sense as in the 
previous case. And, it should be pointed out, in order for anyone 
to grasp the basic ambiguity of meaning involved, it would not be 
necessary for him to be able to offer an exhaustive concept of exist- 
ence at all, since it is possible to know when a term is being used in 
two senses without being able to define it exhaustively. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that although it may not 
be possible to exhaust the meaning of ‘‘existence’’ as such, in a 
purely discursive or conceptual way, nevertheless the fact that it is 
possible to give a logical formulation of what is meant by the term, 
is evidence that there is a concept of existence. 

2. Is existence a predicate? This time-honored question has 
been discussed by philosophers since the days of Kant, and I believe 
that the conclusion arrived at both by him and many others to the 
effect that existence is not a predicate, is essentially correct. Conse- 
quently, I have virtually nothing which is new to add on this sub- 
ject. If the term ‘‘predicate’’ is taken in its logical sense as desig- 
nating some property or attribute of an actual existent, then the 
analysis of a comparatively few sentences will suffice to show, as 
Moore and others have done, that ‘‘exist’’ or ‘‘exists’’ is not a predi- 
cate or ‘‘does not stand for an attribute’’ in the same sense in which 
‘‘blue’’ or ‘‘sweet’’ are predicates. 

Russell, it will be recalled, set forth the view in 1919 that exist- 
ence is not a predicate of individual existents, but is rather ‘‘a prop- 
erty of a propositional function,’’ and Moore in his discussion of our 
question in 1936 criticized Russell’s view on the ground that it still 
retains existence as a predicate, though not of individuals but of 
propositional functions. In addition, Moore correctly pointed out 
that even if the proposition ‘‘some tame tigers exist’’ means, as 
Russell once claimed, ‘‘some values of ‘x is a tame tiger’ are true,’’ 
it does not follow that ‘‘exist’’ means ‘‘is sometimes true.’’ Here 


6 Pp. 110, 111. . 
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the main difficulty of this approach becomes clear; in the attempt 
to state in a rigorous way the view that existence is not a predicate, 
concrete existence gets wholly reduced to the language of logic. 
Whereas there is, I believe, a simpler but no less cogent way of 
showing that existence is not a predicate which does not involve this 
difficulty. 

When we say ‘‘the so and so is red,’’ ‘‘red’’ is a predicate desig- 
nating a characteristic of ‘‘the so and so,’’ and if the proposition is 
true we can be said to know something about what it is to be ‘‘the 
so and so’’ which would aid us in identifying it should we encounter 
it in experience. When, however, we say ‘‘the so and so exists’’ or 
‘*there is a so and so,’’ ‘‘exists’’ or ‘‘is’’ is not a predicate desig- 
nating a characteristic of ‘‘the so and so’’ in the above sense at all, 
since if the proposition is true we could, of course, be said to know | 
something, but we could not be said to know anything whatsoever 
about what it is to be ‘‘the so and so,’’ and certainly nothing that 
would aid us in identifying it. From this consideration it seems 
clear that in the above sense existence is no predicate. 

Yet it would be false to conclude that we know nothing whatever 
about a thing when we know that it exists, since it is obvious that 
at least one considerable difference between lions and unicorns is 
that the former do exist while the latter do not (in the same sense 
of ‘‘exist’’), and again it would be false to say that we could not 
know this difference without some definite concept of existence, 
since it is quite certain that many people who are not at all prepared 
to offer such a concept do know that of lions we can truthfully say 
‘*there are lions,’’ while of unicorns we can truthfully say no such 
thing at all. 

3. Is the question: ‘‘Why does anything exist?’’ meaningful? 
In considering this question, it is important at the outset to be clear 
about the meaning of the terms ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘anything.’’ Let us 
begin with the latter. For the purpose of this discussion it is not 
necessary to offer an exhaustive analysis of the difficult term ‘‘any.’’ 
Strictly speaking, the term can not be defined because all attempts 
to do so involve the use of ‘‘any’’ or some synonym in the definiens ; 
nevertheless its usage can be indicated. Russell has maintained 
that ‘‘any’’ always occurs in a ‘‘denoting phrase’’ which consists of 
a class-concept preceded by such terms as a, the, any, some, ete.’ It 
is so used in the above question and ‘‘anything,’’ where ‘‘thing’’ is 
being used to mean a “‘this,’’ is meant to call attention not to this 
or that particular member of the class of existing things (‘‘thises’’), 
but rather to ‘‘any’’ member of that class, and what member is 
taken into consideration makes no difference. Thus ‘‘anything”’ 


7 See The Principles of Mathematics, p. 56. 
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means ‘‘any ‘this.’’’ The generality introduced by this formula- 
tion enables us to consider the fact of existence itself which is pre- 
cisely what is involved in asking a question about the existence of 
‘‘anything.’’ And, as will be clear presently, in asking the ques- 
tion, why does anything exist? we are really asking the question, 
why does something exist ?, where ‘‘something’’ denotes at least one 
existent and is the negation of ‘‘nothing.’’ 

Ordinarily when the question ‘‘why’’ is asked, what is sought 
for is either some reason or some cause, or more precisely some set 
of necessary conditions the statement of which can be said to con- 
stitute the ‘‘explanation’’ of the phenomenon in question. Thus, 
for example, if the question: Why is a rainbow often visible after 
a storm? is put, the answer could be given in the form of a set of 
physical statements from which the occurrence loosely called ‘‘the 
appearance of a rainbow’’ can be deduced. Sometimes, however, in 
asking the question ‘‘why’’ we are asking, not simply for an ex- 
planation of the type provided in the special sciences, but for a 
cosmic purpose or ground, as, for example, when we ask the ques- 
tion: Why do men die? In asking such a question we may, of 
course, be seeking a zoological or physiological explanation, and we 
may even hold that the question is meaningful only when it can be 
answered in this way, but quite often, particularly as philosophers 
and as religious beings, we are asking a super-empirical and perhaps 
not strictly cognitive question, born both from philosophic curiosity 
and from religious concern, about why what we discover to be the 
case about ourselves and our world is the case, particularly since 
there is no contradiction in supposing that ‘‘the case’’ might have 
been otherwise. And in asking the question: why does anything 
exist?, taking ‘‘why’’ in this second sense, we are really asking: 
why is something the case at all? 

I am well aware that at the present time there is a widely held 
theory of meaning on the basis of which the question: why does 
anything exist? would be judged at once to be a meaningless ques- 
tion ; and for at least two reasons. First, because, according to this 
view, questions beginning with ‘‘why’’ are meaningful only to the 
extent to which they can be answered (either actually or in prin- 
ciple) by the assertion of propositions occurring in the natural sci- 
ences, and this, of course, eliminates any asking of ‘‘why’’ in the 
above noted second sense, which is the genuine purport of the orig- 
inal question ; and, second, since none of the natural sciences deals 
with the fact of existence itself, an answer which would save this 
particular question from being a pseudo-question can not be given 
and the question becomes meaningless. However much prestige this 
theory of meaning may enjoy at the present time, it does not seem 
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to me to be a theory with which philosophers can finally be satis- 
fied. For, besides the considerations that itis doubtful whether 
science itself is wholly consistent with such a view, and also that 
it is doubtful whether a theory containing as many assumptions 
about what reality must be like in order to be ‘‘meaningfully’’ in- 
terpreted, can legitimately lay exclusive claim to the title ‘‘em- 
pirical,’’—besides these considerations, there is the far weightier 
one (for philosophers at least) that the consistent application of 
this criterion of meaning results in the elimination of all philosophy, 
at least in the sense of metaphysics. The paradox that philosophers 
should devise and defend a theory of meaning which eliminates 
philosophy except for logic certainly calls for interpretation which 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Hence, although I have not yet tried to say precisely in what 
sense the original question is meaningful, I can not accept at the 
outset the view that it is meaningless because it is a frankly meta- 
physical question. For it might be the case that it is meaningful 
for the philosopher, even if not for the natural scientist, or, more 
precisely, if not for the philosopher claiming to speak either for or 
like the natural scientist. Those who are over-zealous in regarding 
all metaphysical questions as meaningless ought not to overlook the 
possible errors involved in condemning a whole class of questions, 
since there might be special considerations relevant only to one 
member of the class which would seriously alter the situation. In 
other words if metaphysics is to be condemned, it must be con- 
demned at retail and not at wholesale. 

Such special considerations must, it seems to me, be taken into 
account in dealing with the question: why does anything exist? It 
is not always noticed that if the existence of anything is not a logi- 
cal determination of its nature, not a part of its ‘‘what,’’ and also, 
if actual existence is contingent and never determined by logic 
alone,® then there is no logical contradiction whatsoever in the sup- 
position that ‘‘anything’’ might not have existed, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it might have been the case that nothing whatso- 
ever should have existed. And that if as a matter of actual fact 
‘‘something’’ does exist instead of nothing, the reason why might 
be asked by the frankly speculative philosopher. Moore seems to 
have had something of direct relevance to this in mind, though of 
course in a different context, when he said, referring to an individ- 
ual existent, 


it seems to me that you can clearly say with truth of any such object ‘‘ This 
might not have existed.’’ ‘‘It is logically possible that this should not have 


8 Cf. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, I, p. 59, ‘‘ ‘Something exists’ 
is not a proposition of which we can be certain simply by pure logic.’’ 
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existed.’’? ... The statement ‘‘It is logically possible that this should not 
have existed’? seems to mean ‘‘The sentence ‘This does not exist’ is sig- 
nificant.’? 9 


We encounter in experience no finite ‘‘this’’ about which it is 
false to say ‘‘This might not have existed,’’ which means that, de- 
spite the actual fact of the existence of many ‘‘thises’’ no one of 
them exists of necessity, or to put it another way, for any ‘‘this,’’ 
‘* ‘this’ might not have existed’’ is always true. If this is the case 
it is legitimate to ask the question: why does anything exist? when 
this means ‘‘ why does at least one ‘this’ exist when any ‘this’ might 
not have existed?’’ even if we can not supply a cognitive answer, 
for so far as anyone has proved to the contrary, there might be 
meaningful questions which can not be answered by us, which is to 
say that there might be mystery in the world which in principle 
can not be dispelled by thought. 

Nothing in the preceding argument, however, should lead us to 
overlook the fundamental contingency of finite existence. Stated 
ontologically this means that ‘‘existence’’ denotes dependent exist- 
ence, and stated logically it means ‘‘if z is a ‘this,’ for any 2, ‘z 
does not exist’ is not self-contradictory.’’ Whether something as a 
matter of fact exists or not can not be discovered by a logical anal- 
ysis of its structure,’ and hence there is no possibility of ever prov- 
ing that something must exist. Actually, we never argue towards 
existence, but always away from it, in the sense that, for example, 
we do not prove that a traitor exists, but that someone who exists 
is a traitor. This point is often overlooked and has led to no end of 
confusion in the past to the extent to which philosophers have 
sought to prove that such and such must exist, or that the world 
must contain certain existents. 

4. Is tt the ‘‘proper business’’ of philosophy to study existence ' 
and, tf so, in what sense? In asking this question we at the same 
time raise one of the most embarrassing issues which philosophy has 
to face: what is the nature of philosophy? This question, however 
difficult, is unavoidable in any period for at least two reasons: first, 
unlike the situation in the special sciences, philosophers at different 
times have held different views of the nature and scope of philos- 
ophy, and, second, part of the content of philosophy itself is a state- 
ment of the nature and scope of philosophy, which fact puts philos- 
ophy in the unique position of containing within itself statements 
about itself. 


® Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XV (1936), p. 186. 
10 W. P. Montague, op. cit. ‘‘We can never learn whether a perceived ob- 
ject really exists by studying its internal nature.’’ 
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In seeking the ‘‘proper business’’ of philosophy, the expression 
is being used in the sense of ‘‘the subject-matter of philosophy,’’ or 
‘‘the questions to be answered by philosophy.’’ In this sense most 
philosophers would agree that the question of the meaning of such 
concepts as ‘‘individual,’’ ‘‘possibility,’’ ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘event,’’ 
etc., together with the resolution of problems arising in connection 
with them, is the ‘‘ proper business’’ of philosophy, whereas answer- 
ing questions like, ‘‘is any number the sum of 4 squares?’’ or ‘‘are 
the sulphides of silver, mercury, and lead soluble in cold water?’’ is 
not the proper business of philosophy (even though logicians may 
be concerned with the logical form and related aspects of such ques- 
tions). The most obvious answer to the original question is that the 
study of existence is the proper business of philosophy, but while 
this much may be obvious, what is not is the precise sense in which 
philosophy is to perform this task. Before dealing with this it may 
be well to explain briefly the reasons for using the term ‘‘existence’’ 
rather than the traditional term ‘‘being.’’ The distinction between 
‘*being’’ and ‘‘existence’’ in modern philosophy has, for reasons 
too complex to be introduced here, caused no end of confusion. If 
‘*being’’ means the unity of essence (the ‘‘what’’) and existence 
(the ‘‘that’’) in all things, it has a clear meaning and an important 
function. There are, however, at least two reasons for using the 
term ‘‘existence’’ in this situation; one is the fact that many mod- 
ern philosophers do use it, as, for example, Dewey, when he speaks 
of the ‘‘generic traits of existence’’ or Whitehead when he refers to 
the ‘‘categories of existence’’ and the other is that in our experience 
we only encounter the ‘‘that’’ and the ‘‘what’’ together in actual 
existents, or simply in existence. Furthermore, if philosophy is to 
begin with what is, and it can hardly begin anywhere else, then it 
must begin with existence, in the sense of ‘‘all that there is.” — 

Assuming that philosophy does begin with existence, what is it 
to do? Philosophy has, I believe, the task of the analysis and inter- 
pretation of existence. More specifically, the philosopher must di- 
rect his attention first to the discovery, by analysis, and precise 
formulation, of the basic structure in which all existents participate 
and which they exhibit, and, second, to the interpretation of exist- 
ence either by employing some category like ‘‘importance’’ or by 
the use of what has been called a-cosmic ‘‘root metaphor.’’ The 
former, or analytic aspect of philosophy, has been well characterized 
by Whitehead when he defined metaphysics as ‘‘the science which 
seeks to discover the general ideas which are indispensably relevant 
to the analysis of everything that happens.’’*" If the basic impor- 
tance of events in his thought is borne in mind, it will be obvious 


11 Religion in the Making, p. 48. 
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that the expression ‘‘everything that happens’’ designates ‘‘exist- 
ence’’ in the above sense. The latter aspect of philosophy, that of 
interpretation, involves the perennial human concern for some in- 
telligible account of the whole of existence, and it was forcibly put 
by Royce some years ago in the following words: 


Philosophers have actually devoted themselves, in the main, neither to perceiving 
the world, nor to spinning webs of conceptual theory, but to interpreting the 
meaning of the civilizations which they have represented, and to attempting the 
interpretation of whatever minds in the universe, human or divine, they be- 
lieved to be real.12 


However these two aspects of philosophy may have been related 
to each other in the past, the fact remains that philosophers have 
always studied existence in this way. And even though there have 
been philosophers like Plato and Hegel, for example, in whom the 
emphasis on essence or idea has tended to swallow up existence in its 
given or contingent character, it would still be difficult to show that 
these philosophers were not making an analysis and offering an in- 
terpretation of existence. 

If the study of existence is the proper business of philosophy, 
then one aspect at least of the present situation in philosophy calls 
for interpretation: what does it mean that there appears on the 
philosophical scene a special philosophy of existence? If the study 
of existence is the proper business of philosophy, it would seem, 
then, that any philosophy, be it idealist, materialist, etc., would tpso 
facto be a philosophy of existence, and that it is paradoxical, if not — 
downright redundant that a philosophical movement should charac- 
terize itself specifically as the philosophy of existence. 

There are, I believe, two considerations in the thought of the 
past century which, if they do not fully explain the situation, at 
least tend to clarify it to a great extent. They are: (a) the sub- 
merging of existence in essence in Hegel’s great system, leading to 
what may be called a ‘‘revolt of existence’’ in the thought of subse- 
quent philosophers, theologians, political theorists, and social re- 
formers, and (b) the tendency of recent philosophy to confine itself 
to logic and the analysis of scientific language, leading to the neg- 
lect of the existing self and its problems, particularly the interest of 
the self in the interpretation of existence. The philosophy of exist- 
ence was born with Kierkegaard because of the first consideration, 
and it continues to thrive at present in large measure because of the 
second. Before continuing this line of interpretation, however, it 
will be helpful to be clear about the sense in which ‘‘existence’’ 
is being used in the contemporary philosophy of existence. 


12 The Problem of Christianity, II, p. 255. 
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From the beginning this movement has taken human existence, 
in one or another of its aspects, as its point of departure, and this 
peculiar sense of ‘‘existence’’ is central whether in Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, or in the more sensational current ‘‘existential- 
ism.’’ Thus the ‘‘existence’’ of which these philosophers speak is 
‘‘human existence’’ as distinct from the more general sense of exist- 
ence as ‘‘all that there is.’’ The distinction can be made more clear 
and precise by citing a few passages from Jaspers and Heidegger. 
In German, Dasein, in its ordinary usage, means ‘‘existence’’ in the 
sense of all spatio-temporal actuality, and, for example, Leibniz and 
Hegel, not to mention many others, used it in this sense. The term 
“‘Existenz,’’ however, denotes ‘‘human existence’’ as in Jaspers’ 
Vernunft und Existenz,* where he characterizes it as ‘‘the dark 
ground of self-existence, the hiddenness out of which I encounter 
myself, and for which transcendence first becomes a reality.’’ 
Heidegger, it is true, complicates the situation by using the ordi- 
nary word “‘Dasein’’ for his own peculiar idea of self-existence, 
which however is similar to (but not identical with) Ezistenz in 
Jaspers. Heidegger characterizes Dasein as ‘‘human actuality’’ * 
and for him it clearly means the existence of the conscious self 
faced with the contingency of active life, and especially with the 
problem of human significance and destiny. In thus making indi- 
vidual human existence their starting point, the philosophers of 
existence are led to deal with only one level of existence, i.e., the 
existence of the concrete self, and consequently the questions which 
they raise border on the religious, the psychological, and the anthro- 
pological much more than on the properly philosophic. While 
philosophy is not, and must not be, unconcerned with human exist- 
ence, it, on the other hand, seeks to study all existence and to view 
human existence in its proper setting. This means that philosophy 
has to do with existence in some more inclusive sense than these 
philosophers would allow. 

With the above in mind, it is possible to understand more clearly 
the reason for the appearance of a special philosophy of existence. 
Not only have the existential philosophers been primarily grasped 
both by the radical givenness of all existence together with the con- 
tingency and fragmentariness of concrete existence, which resists 
form and essence, but they have believed that there is one and only 
one point at which existence as such can be apprehended directly, 
and that is in human existence. Existential philosophy has been 
driven to its characteristic sense of existence both by the rationalism 
of Hegel and his emphasis on an all-embracing logic to the neglect 


18 Pp. 42 ff. 
' 14 Sein und Zeit, pp. 7, 25. 
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of the full dimensions of the individual self, and by the tendency 
in the philosophic thought of the past century to move closer and 
closer to the tasks of logical analysis, and further and further away 
from the peculiar philosophic problems of great interest to the con- 
erete existing self. In attempting to prevent concrete existence 
from being swallowed up, either by Hegel’s rationalism or by the 
technical problems of logic, existentialism has not only tended to 
destroy reason and form, but it has reduced ‘‘existence’’ to ‘‘ human 
existence,’’ a concept having a much narrower extension than that 
of existence in the sense of ‘‘all that there is,’’ since what ‘‘exists”’ 
in the peculiar sense of ‘‘Existenz’’ also exists in the former sense, 
but the converse of this does not hold. 

The question which poses itself, then, is this: is the sense of ex- 
istence current in the philosophy of existence, ultimately adequate 
for philosophy? The direct answer to this question must, I think, 
be no. Philosophy deals with all existence and on this account it 
must not restrict itself to the narrower range of Existenz. In so far 
as it deals with all existence, philosophy must attempt to include 
within itself all levels of existence. It must, however, attempt not 
only the analysis of existence but also the interpretation of exist- 
ence, and this means that it must attempt to deal seriously with the 
concretely existing self. For it is only at the level of human exist- 
ence that the problem of interpreting the whole of existence arises. 
If, however, philosophy confines itself only to logic and to the anal- 
ysis of the language of science, however important such analysis un- 
doubtedly is, then it can and will give no consideration to that type 
of meaning and interpretation which the self, as a total living per- 
sonality facing all the risks of human existence, requires. To the 
extent to which philosophy, under the banner of a narrow empiri- 
cism which is basically rationalistic, continues to neglect the level 
of human existence, a separate philosophy of existence with irra- 
tionalist tendencies seems inevitable. 

Kierkegaard once chided Hegel by calling him a philosopher 
who, instead of giving light to existing men, absconded to the 
realm of pure being, leaving the rest of us to face the worst. It 
should be borne in mind that Hegel’s realm of being is not the only 
place to which philosophers have been tempted to escape. There is 
always the possibility that philosophers will try to escape to the 
realm of technical logic, once again leaving the rest of us to face the 
worst. It is high time, then, that philosophy, with all of its hard 
won and acute logical equipment, should direct its attention to all 
levels of existence, neglecting none, and attempt to bring once again 
within its rational grasp existence in the sense of ‘‘all that there is.’’ 


JouN E. SmrrH 
BakRNARD COLLEGE - 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


MUST EMPIRICISM BE MATERIALISTIC AND BEHAVIORISTIC? 


Mr. Krikorian’s critique ? of my two recent articles ? on natural- 
ism maintains that an empirical approach to philosophical questions 
logically implies an acceptance of the doctrines of the primacy of 
matter and a behavioristic interpretation of mind. I maintain that 
it implies the rejection of both. The issues have been clearly drawn 
in our mutual acceptance of a definition of the empirical approach 
(‘‘All philosophical problems, so far as they are soluble at all, can 
be dealt with by the scientific methods of observation, classification, 
and inductive inference’’) and a definition of ‘‘reductive material- 
ism’’ (adopted from Messrs. Dewey, Hook, and Nagel), as the view 
‘‘that every psychological term is synonymous with, or has the same 
meaning as, some expression or combination of expressions belong- 
ing to the class of physical terms.’’* Discussion is also facilitated 
by our mutual acceptance of several positions: We reject ‘‘reduc- 
tive materialism’’; we reject all substance theories of matter and 
mind, recognizing that the distinction between them must be one of 
process ; we agree that mental process is not necessarily conscious. 

My contention in the articles Mr. Krikorian criticizes is that 
naturalism must abandon the quasi-materialistic metaphysical doc- 
trine of the primacy of matter, as it has abandoned reductionistic 
materialism, because the theory that a mental process, which ad- 
mittedly can not be ‘‘reduced’’ to physical processes, could have 
been produced in a matrix of entirely nonmental (physical) proc- 
esses can only be maintained by a breach of scientific method. In 
its hypothesis concerning the causation of the first mental event it 
breaks the principle that no hypothesis should even be entertained, 
let alone adopted as well substantiated, unless it is based on good 
analogy.* The analogy usually claimed is that of the alleged emer- 
gence, in chemical combination of elements, of properties not reduc- 
ible to those of the elements prior to combination. I have criticized 
this as holding true only of the qualitative or sensory properties, 


1‘¢Empiricism and the Mind,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), p. 685. 

2‘*Naturalism and the Concept of Matter,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), p. 489, and ‘‘A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLV (1948), p. 589. 


8‘*Are Naturalists Materialists?’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 
515-530. 

4Cf. John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. (New York, Henry Holt 
& Co.), 1938, p. 3. ‘‘ Whatever is offered as a hypothesis must ... be of the 


nature of a vera causa . . . must possess the property of verifiable existence in 
some domain.’’ 
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which appear in the action of the elements and compounds upon 
living sense organs. The constitutive, operational properties of the 
compound are reductionistically describable in terms synonymous 
with those used in the description of the elements. 

Mr. Krikorian tries to defend the position by finding other anal- 
ogies. (1) ‘‘The relation between the operational properties of 
water and those of hydrogen and oxygen .. . is of the non-reduc- 
tive type .. . if one examines some of the activities and operational 
properties of the molecule in relation to other objects. Water in- 
volves many new properties—such as cleansing, quenching thirst, 
_ and putting out a fire.’’ The reply here is that if one distinguishes 
the operational from the qualitative (sensory) properties of cleans- 
ing, quenching thirst, and putting out fire then one finds that these 
‘‘new’’ properties are also reductionistically describable in the 
terms used to describe the elements of which water is composed. 
{2) The second example points to the fact that a watch or other 
timepiece, regarded as a ‘‘functional’’ object, may have the prop- 
erty of being ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ properties which are not describ- 
able in terms used to describe its parts or mechanical structure. 
The reply is that these value properties are not constitutive prop- 
erties of the watch or timepiece. The new functional properties 
that arise when the parts of the watch are put together, in so far 
as they are not reductively describable in the terms used to describe 
the parts, are properties, not of the watch in isolation, but of a much 
larger whole, including the manufacturer and user of the watch. 
This larger whole, of course, has properties not possessed by the 
watch alone, still less by its parts. And since some of these prop- 
erties (including the value of the watch’s function) depend on cer- 
tain mental events within the whole, they are not reducible to terms 
of physical description. Such newly emergent properties are, in a 
sense, relational properties of the watch; but it is not merely the 
new arrangement of the parts of the watch that have produced 
them. 

_ The plausibility of these alleged new analogies is therefore seen 
to be due to ambiguities in the notion of ‘‘property’’ similar to 
those which have led so many naturalists to think that the emer- 
gence of non-reducible mental processes in a matrix of purely physi- 
eal processes is analogous to the emergence of new properties when 
chemical elements are compounded in a new molecule. I think, 
therefore, that it should now be clear to anyone who makes the 
requisite distinctions that nature provides us with no analogy to the 
sort of causal relationship involved in the theory of the primacy of 
matter. The hypothesis therefore can not even be entertained by 
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anyone who, in his philosophical thinking, consistently adheres to 
scientific method. 

This means that the only hypothesis that can thus be entertained 
is that mental process (conscious or unconscious) is also primal in 
its status in cosmic history. For there is no more analogy in nature 
for the creation of physical process by mental than vice versa. We 
are left with an irresolvable duality of process—though not with a 
dualism of substance. We must accept the obvious fact of an inter- 
relationship between mental process and physical while rejecting 
the notion that one can produce the other without the co-operation 
of antecedents of the other kind. 

The legitimacy of the hypothesis that the first mental process 
manifest in the behavior of a living organism on earth was condi- 
tioned by some process in a primal chain of mental processes (con- 
scious or unconscious), not previously so manifest, is based on the 
analogy of the causal relation between mental processes as we ob- 
serve them. Such causal relation is admitted in every explanation 
of present mental process by reference to past experience. 

If it be objected that nature provides no analogy for the hypoth- 
esis that mental process can exist outside of living organisms the 
answer must come from consideration of the nature and structure of 
a living organism. If we consider what an organism is apart from 
the feeling-striving processes that constitute its mentality, we shall 
see that the analogy between the mental life of an organism and that 
of the universe is not strained. A living cell is a field containing 
an organized system of electro-dynamic events. So is the universe. 
The system of mental events that constitute human consciousness 
seems to be directly associated, not with individual brain cells as 
such, but with an electro-dynamic field interacting with the brain 
as a whole. The universe as a whole is a vast electro-dynamic field. 
There is therefore nothing strained in an hypothesis suggesting that 
our mental processes are part of a world system of mental processes 
(conscious or unconscious) just as our bodies are part of a world 
system of electro-dynamic processes. 

Mr. Krikorian questions the right of any such hypothesis to be 
called empirical, on the ground that it is not open to confirmation. 
This, however, is irrelevant. When an analysis and classification 
of the relevant facts show that only one hypothesis is logically pos- 
sible without departure from the principles of scientific method 
then those principles do not call for further confirmation of that 
hypothesis. The question is not one concerning a general scientific 
law but concerning a particular historical event, and proof must 
consist in showing that there is only one legitimate hypothesis that 
fits the facts. This is what my argument claims to do with regard 
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to the hypothesis of the dual primacy of mental and physical proc- 
esses. If the breakdown of the analogies we have been discussing 
is admitted then it remains as the only hypothesis that can be enter- 
tained. Logically, there are only three possibilities. Either mental 
and physical processes are both primal ; or one series alone is primal 
and causally determines the initiation of the other. Where only 
three hypotheses are logically possible, and according to the prin- 
ciples of scientific method only one of these can even be entertained, 
that hypothesis may be claimed to be proved, so far as the principles 
of scientific method can prove anything. / 

Empirical philosophy can not, then, be materialistic. Can it 
logically be behavioristic? The answer is No. For scientific method 
requires that observation, distinction, and classification of events be 
made as exhaustive as possible. And there are mental events which 
can be observed and which can not be reductively described in the 
terms used to describe physical behavior. These mental events 
therefore must be observed, distinguished from physical events, 
classified, and their interrelations and relations with physical events 
must be studied. Any attempt to ignore them, or to replace the 
terms that refer to them by terms referring to sense-qualities, logi- 
cal relations, and physical events, is therefore a departure from sci- 
entific method. 

I am not here referring to any sort of mental act lying ‘‘beyond 
the content of the given experience,’’* though Mr. Krikorian, quite 
incorrectly, attributes that meaning to what I have said. I am not 
claiming the existence of the sort of self that Hume denied. I refer 
to mental processes of a kind which everybody constantly reports 
as his own present mental activity in such statements as ‘‘I am 
attending to what you say,’’ ‘‘I expect you to reply,’’ ‘‘I recognize 
his face,’’ ‘‘I am intentionally emphasizing these words,’’ ‘‘I am 
trying to remember.’’ These processes are, as I have said, difficult 
to introspect. Indeed we are more clearly aware of them when we 
do not try to introspect them. This has led some psychologists to 
deny their existence, or at least to ignore them. Mr. Krikorian 
seems to desire to ignore them, though he does not deny their exist- 


5It should be noted that I do not say ‘‘of mind and matter’’ for I think 
the term ‘‘mind’’ should be used only of an’ organization of mental (feeling- 
striving) processes reaching the level of consciousness; and I do not regard the 
present argument as proving the existence of consciousness outside of animal 
organisms. 

6 We may surely omit, as still more unscientific, the hypotheses that either 
arose uncaused or was produced by some unknown 4, neither mental nor 
physical. - ; 

7 Krikorian, op. cit., p. 691. 
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ence. He says, ‘‘Undoubtedly there are activities like perceiving, 
intending, purposing, and these activities may be distinguished 
from the objects perceived, intended, purposed.’’* I can see no 
reason why a mental ‘‘activity’’ should not be called a mental ‘‘act’’ 
and when I say that such activities, in their purposive interconnec- 
tion, form ‘‘that teleologically connected whole we call a self’’ (a 
phrase to which Mr. Krikorian objects) I am saying that the self is 
nothing but this series of subjective activities, or events, as distinct 
from the qualities which form their sensory objects and the physical 
events included in their conceptual objects. The self and the ac- 
tivities that compose it are thus a part of experience, not something 
‘which lies beyond the content of the given experience.’’ But what 
I want to insist upon is that these activities can, as Mr. Krikorian 
recognizes, ‘‘be distinguished from the objects perceived, intended, 
purposed.”’ 

The real difference between us arises when Mr. Krikorian says . 
that ‘‘if one is going to be strictly empirical . . . then all these and 
similar activities must be given a behavioristic, verifiable descrip- 
tion,’’ for by this he seems to mean behavior that can be observed 
by the senses of sight, hearing, touch, etc. For it seems to me quite 
clear that in such terms only an extremely vague, partial, and in- 
accurate description can be given of what is meant by such phrases 
as ‘‘trying to remember,”’’ ‘‘attending to an idea,’’ ‘‘intentionally 
(as distinct from unintentionally) performing an action,’’ ‘‘antici- 
pating an event,’’ or ‘‘recognizing a face.’’ All we can do behavior- 
istically, in such cases, is describe physical conditions in which such 
mental activities commonly occur, and physical consequents which 
commonly follow from them. In neither case do we describe the 
mental activity ; we only give the person following our description 
an opportunity to guess (with the help of a mental analysis of his 
own experience in such circumstances) at the sort of mental activity 
we are trying to indicate. No one can understand sentences in 
which words like ‘‘intend,’’ ‘‘attend,’’ ‘‘try,’’ and ‘‘anticipate’’ 
occur until he has learned to attach these words directly to referents 
found in his own subjective activity. And this we do so easily that 
behavioristic descriptions become merely a clumsy circumlocution. 

One further point in this discussion calls for comment. It con- 
cerns the attempt of many philosophers to assimilate all cognitive 
process to anticipation, thus enabling them to identify meaning 
with the means or process of verification. The inadequacy of this 
view can be shown by a single illustration, which will also show the 
inadequacy of the attempt to confine descriptions to behavioristic 


8 Op. cit., p. 691. 
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terminology. What does it mean to say that a certain man inten- 
tionally shot another? If the jury decides that this statement is 
true and finds the man guilty and deserving of the death penalty 
can the content of belief (the meanings) which are expressed in this 
judgment be fully stated in terms that refer only to the future? 
Can it be stated in purely behavioristic terms? To both questions 
the answer is obviously negative. The crucial point in the jury’s 
belief is a belief in the existence in the past of a subjective (mental) 
activity, an intention to kill. It is this element in their belief, not 
any verifiable references to the future, that determines the nature 
of their verdict. 

Here again, therefore, it can be seen that behavioristic methods, 
terminology, and interpretation lead to the ignoring or distortion 
of an important range of facts and must therefore be abandoned by 
a philosophy which claims to pursue its enquiries in accord with the 
principles of scientific method. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPIRICISM : MIND AND MATTER 


Philosophie conflicts are usually the result of differences in the 
essential grounds of belief. Agreement in methodology, therefore, 
tends to agreement in beliefs. Yet despite the fact that Mr. Garnett 
and I claim to adhere to empiricism we seem to find ourselves far 
apart on such important issues as the relation of mind to matter and 
the nature of mind. Mr. Garnett takes mind and matter as equally 
primal in origin and eternally irresolvable in their dualism. I, on 
the other hand, believe that mind originated later in cosmic history, 
having come into being in the context of matter, and that however 
rich in purpose, it flourishes in and by means of unbroken mecha- 
nism. Mr. Garnett thinks of mind as something other than behavior. 
I think of mind as behavior, or rather as a specific type of behavior. 
Why such divergence in opinion where there is alleged agreement 
in a common method? It may be, after all, that this divergence is 
due to differences in methodology: we may be interpreting empiri- 
cism differently. What, then, is empiricism ? 

What is common to empiricists is that they appeal to experience 
as their final court on any question of fact. As Locke had formu- 
lated : ‘‘In Experience all our knowledge is founded; and from that 
it ultimately derives itself.’’ But, as has often been pointed out, 
experience is a weasel word which may lead one to doctrines of in- 
accessible privacies or to cults of inarticulate mysticisms. To avoid 
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such pitfalls modern empiricists have come more and more to mean 
by appeal to experience appeal to experiment. For the modern em- 
piricist the meanings contained in experience are contained in ex- 
periment ; claims based upon experience are answerable by experi- 
ment. It is in this sense of empiricism that I quoted approvingly 
Mr. Garnett’s statement: ‘‘ All philosophical problems, so far as 
they are soluble at all, can be dealt with by the scientific method of 
observation, classification, and inductive inference.’’? And it is 
from the standpoint of experimental empiricism that I shall con- 
sider Mr. Garnett’s new criticisms and suggestions concerning the 
relation of mind to matter, and the nature of mind.” 

First, as to Mr. Garnett’s comments on the relation of mind to 
matter. His central objection to the naturalists’ theory of the rela- 
tion of mind to matter is based on the claim that the analogies of- 
fered by them do not succeed in establishing the non-reductive 
status of mind. Therefore the naturalists must, so he asserts, 
‘‘either return to reductionism ... or surrender. . . quasi-ma- 
terialism.’’ I argued in some detail that Mr. Garnett’s criticisms 
were not valid, and tried to show that physical objects may be 
grouped in such a way that their operational properties, which was 
the point at issue, can not be described in reductive terms. \Time- 
pieces, for example, like the sundial, watch, or chronoscope, have 
different mechanisms, yet a common operational function. . I also 
argued that the same principle applies to living and mental beings. 
To be consistent with mechanism does not mean to be reducible to 
’ mechanism. 

In his present discussion Mr. Garnett agrees that in a novel 
_ grouping novel properties may emerge; but he claims that ‘‘such 
newly emergent properties,’’ as of the watch, are relational prop-. 
erties. The new functional properties of the watch are not prop- 
erties in isolation ‘‘but of a much larger whole, including the manu- 
facturer and user of the watch.’? Who would deny what Mr. 
Garnett asserts? But are not qualitative properties—which he ad- 
mnits are non-reductive when naturalistically interpreted—relational 
too, since they involve the relation between stimulus and response? 
And so are the functional aspects of living and mental beings. If 
Mr. Garnett’s objection consists in showing that operational prop- 
erties involve relations—and no other objection is raised in his re- 
cent comments—then there is no serious difficulty to my argument. 
It should also be noted here that the whole procedure of grouping 


1In my article, ‘‘Empiricism and the Mind,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVI 
(1949), p. 685. 
2In the preceding article, pp. 250 ff. 
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objects in terms of their operational properties is strictly an empiri- 
cal and observable one, demanding no unverifiable hypotheses. 

Mr. Garnett is not only concerned with criticizing the natural- 
ists’ attempt to establish the non-reductive status of mind but offers 
a constructive hypothesis of his own by claiming that mind is as 
primal in origin as matter and that their dualism is irresolvable. 
This view, if interesting, is highly speculative; oné might ask 
whether it is the result of empirical inquiry. Despite his reassertion 
of the empirical character of his views, I fail to see this character 
in them. As a matter of fact, he dismisses the issue of confirmation 
as irrelevant to his basic claim. He tries to show that since his 
hypothesis on the relation of mind to matter is, in the light of rele- 
vant facts and scientific principles, the only logically possible one— 
in contrast to rival hypotheses—it should be accepted without re- 
sorting to confirmation. But this reasoning is not applicable to the 
present issue. Without raising the question whether there may not 
be other hypotheses besides the three mentioned by him, he has not 
established convincingly that his hypothesis offers a more adequate 
explanation than its rivals. Even if the other hypotheses, natural- 
istic or idealistic, should present some difficulties—and who would 
deny that they do?—his hypothesis presents the insuperable dif- 
ficulty of forcing us to accept speculative assertions which, since 
they are admittedly not open to confirmation, do not square with 
‘*scientific principles.”’ 

Ultimately Mr. Garnett relies on analogy for his view, but his 
analogy seems to me altogether untenable. The analogy he offers is 
between the nature of mind as we know it in the organism and the 
nature of mind as it might be assumed to exist in the universe as a 
whole. Just as the living cell is a field with an organized system 
of electro-dynamic events, so is the universe. This being so, it is 
claimed that there is nothing strained about the hypothesis that our 
mental processes are ‘‘ part of a world system of mental processes,’’ 
just as our bodies are ‘‘part of a world system of electro-dynamic 
processes.’’ As a matter of fact, the comparison is very strained. 
Let us see again what the empirical evidence shows. What we know 
of life and mind is that they are not in the context merely of an 
electro-dynamic field but of the specific, highly organized form of 
electro-dynamic field that we call the nervous system. If Mr. Gar- 
nett had shown that the universe at large exhibits the same kind of 
organization, his case would have become really meaningful and 
probable. In the absence of this demonstration his analogy has no 
value. 

The second issue Mr. Garnett discusses is the nature of mind. 
For him mind is something more than behavior. Is this assertion 
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open to empirical evidence? For an empiricist, it seems to me, a 
definition of mind must be couched in terms that are verifiable. 
Heat, for an empiricist, is that verifiable trait which makes one call 
certain objects hot; life is that verifiable trait which makes one 
call them alive; similarly, mind is that verifiable trait which makes 
one call them mental. Why become foggy when dealing with the 
so-called higher categories? For an empiricist the definition of 
what a thing is, whether it be atom or mind, is to be found in the 
experimental procedure of looking for that sort of thing. And in 
the case of mind it is behavior that the experimentalist is looking 
for. 

Mr. Garnett’s definition of mind does not belong to this type of 
empiricism. He complains that I misinterpret his theory of mind 
when I say that it places mind above and beyond given experience. 
Yet my analysis of his theory was based on his own words: ‘‘ Mental 
activities which form part of the given content of consciousness are 
known as part of a larger series of such activities lying beyond the 
given content and forming that teleologically connected whole we 
call a self.’?* And the self is not described in terms which an ex- 
perimentalist could verify, but is rather nonchalantly left to the 
reader’s own introspection, the reader being advised to capture it 
in a relaxed mood. In his recent comments Mr. Garnett again sug- 
gests that we should go to our subjective activities to know what 
mind is: ‘‘No one can understand sentences in which words like 
‘intend,’ ‘attend,’ ‘try,’ and ‘anticipate’ occur until he has learned 
to attach these words directly to referents found in his own subjec- 
tive activity.’’* Is this an empirical account of mental activity? 
Experimentalism, of course, does not deny introspection but insists 
that its claims should be checked and that the checking should not 
be done within the limits of introspection itself. ‘‘ Immediate avail- 
ability,’’ I earlier argued, ‘‘does not mean undeniable confirm- 
ability.’’ 

In defense of his non-experimental theory of mind Mr. Garnett 
asks the question whether a jury in deciding that ‘‘a certain man 
intentionally shot another’’ can formulate its judgment through 
anticipatory ideas or in behavioristic terms. He answers in the 
negative. How should one go about determining the type of facts 
Mr. Garnett mentions if not by bringing. them within the type of 
facts that intelligent beings can bear witness to? And how is 
knowledge of such facts acquired if not by formulating hypotheses 


8‘¢A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLVI 
(1948), p. 592. 
4P, 254. 
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that refer to anticipated consequences, and by. gathering evidence 
that points to actual or potential behavior ? 

The basic, if not sole, issue over which I disagree with Mr. Gar- 
nett is that to establish his favorite philosophic ideas he does not 
resort to empirical procedure while claiming allegiance to empiri- 
cism. He has to employ other methods than empiricism, such as in- 
tuitionism or rationalism, to argue for his doctrines. He is certainly 
entitled to do so, as many philosophers have done before him; and 
if only he would say that this is what he is doing, the discussion 
could be carried on on a clearer and more fruitful basis. 


Y. H. Krixorian 
COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorK 
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Psychology and Ethics: A Study of the Sense of Obligation. 
Harry L. HoutinawortH. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 1949. ix +247 pp. $3.50. 


Obligation is a major theme of ethical discussion; the sense 
of obligation is a possible theme for psychological discussion. By 
identifying obligation with the sense of obligation, Harry L. 
Hollingworth, professor emeritus of psychology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has convinced himself that he has taken ‘‘the subject’ of 
ethics out of the clouds’’ and given it ‘‘solid anchorage in the 
psychology of everyday life.’’ By the sense, or feeling, of obliga- 
tion, which makes this switch possible, Hollingworth means, as the 
first sentence of the book suggests, ‘‘the recognition of imperatives 
in thought and action.”’ 

There are different kinds of imperatives which people recognize. 
On the basis of an arrangement (by ‘‘representative intelligent 
adult judges’’) of a relatively small number of sentences contain- 
ing the word ‘‘ought,’’ Hollingworth distinguishes ten classes of 
imperatives: inference, completion, beauty, welfare, utility, duty, 
safety, custom, justice, and legislation. Although some of these 
are logical imperatives, some esthetic, etc., their imperative char- 
acter gives them all an ethical quality. 

Now, conduct (ethical behavior as distinguished from merely 
animal behavior) is not a matter of doing or not doing this or that. 
It involves knowing why we choose to act or not to act in a certain 
way. That is to say, it involves insight into our recognition -of 
obligations. This ‘‘ethical insight’’ is objectively testable by 
using groups of the sentences including the word ‘‘ought’’ on the 


> 
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basis of which the decadic classification of imperatives was made, 
and seeing how successfully the testees place the sentences in their 
proper classes. It is recognized, of course, that these class names 
are highly abstract ; Hollingworth shrugs this off as inevitable, but 
it skews any results he might get from his testing. It assures that 
there would be a high degree of correlation between what: he calls 
‘‘ethical insight’’ and what objective testing addicts call ‘‘achieve- 
ment,’’ i.e., progressive abstractness of vocabulary as produced in 
a word-centered educational process. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the folly of this whole 
method of attempting the quantification of essentially qualitative 
data by the use of questionnaires and standardized tests is far 
better revealed in a quoted table than in Hollingworth’s own work. 
Hollingworth presents a table in abridged form from a paper by 
E. L. Thorndike, with at least this modicum of apology: ‘‘Ex- 
tremely interesting, though in some ways bizarre, attempts have 
been made by Thorndike to measure such things as wants and 
deprivations’’ (p. 156). This table gives samples of the median 
amounts of monetary compensation for which the members of a 
group of ‘‘destitute recipients of public relief’? would undergo 
certain deprivations or mutilations. The distress occasioned by 
spitting on a crucifix would, it appears, be alleviated by the receipt 
of $5.00, whereas the distress of becoming entirely bald would 
require compensation of $75,000.00, and living the rest of one’s 
life on a Kansas farm (Why Kansas?) ten miles from any town 
could not be endured for less than $300,000.00. 

But let us return to the main argument. If ethical insight is 
measurable in the manner suggested, it is possible to determine at 
what age and stage of educational advancement a course in 
‘‘ethics,’’ that is, a training in the recognition and classification of 
imperatives, can best be absorbed by the student. Hollingworth 
determines this appropriate period to be toward the close of the 
secondary school years, and he presents a ‘‘tentative outline of a 
program of instruction’’: 


It might consist of twelve lessons or sections: first a general orientation in 
the meaning and varieties of requiredness; then ten succeeding sections, each 
dealing with one of the chief categories of obligation; and finally a résumé, 
with tests and measurements of the degree of insight achieved and such 
‘‘remedial instruction’’ as the individual scores and other personal data might 
justify. [Pp. 177-178.] 


At this point it becomes evident that the identification of obliga- 
tion with the sense of obligation, of imperatives with the recog- 
nition of imperatives, enters deeply into Hollingworth’s thinking. 
Just as bookkeeping is taught by training students to recognize 
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quickly certain ‘‘classes’’ of entry, so ethics is to be taught by 
training students to recognize quickly certain ‘‘classes’’ of re- 
quiredness. When his bookkeeping lessons are completed, the — 
student can take a set of business data and manipulate them like 

a bookkeeper; when his ethics lessons are completed, the student 
should be able to manipulate certain data involving obligation as 
a moral person would. He will have developed a feeling of obliga- 
tion, or what might better be called a feeling for obligations, in 
terms of Hollingworth’s definition (sense of obligation is the 
recognition of different classes of imperative statements). There 
are various possible ways, it seems to me, in which a course in 
ethics might be developed. However, training in filing sentences 
under appropriate rubrics, valuable as this may be as propaedeutic 
to graduate research in the humanities, seems to me to serve none of 
the functions that a course in ethics might be expected to serve. 

When our author proceeds to a more general consideration of 
the psychology of the imperative, it becomes easier to see what 
type of ethical theory he is espousing. In the first place it should 
be mentioned that he presents very apt and able critical comments 
on four schools of psychology: structuralism, behaviorism, gestalt, 
and hormism. Each of these is judged (somewhat arbitrarily) 
by its ability to account adequately for Hollingworth’s ten classes 
of imperatives. In general, the criticism can be summed up in an 
antithesis : structuralism and behaviorism are too purely descriptive 
to account for imperatives; gestalt and hormism are too animistic, 
too prone to mythologizing, to the invention of hypothetical entities 
intermediate between a fact and its explanation, to give a valid 
account of imperatives. Hollingworth next makes a statement of 
a type of functional psychology which he thinks more adequate to 
the explanation of imperatives. It is more positivistic than gestalt 
or hormism; more ready to generalize than structuralism or be- 
haviorism. To this revised psychological standpoint Hollingworth 
gives the name ‘‘descriptive naturalism.’’ Its three fundamental 
principles are: (1) Motives are Distresses; (2) Learning is Cue 
Reduction ; and (3) Control is a Function of Scope. 

It is with the first of these that we must be concerned here, 
because it is the basis of Hollingworth’s ethical theory, an off- 
variety of hedonism. The assertion that all motives are distresses 
affirms the natural occurrence of motives, and denies that motives 
are ‘‘extranatural units of purposive striving’’ or any other non- 
natural force. But it also denies that motives are, in the usual 
sense, goals, ideals, positive values. Motives arise when stimuli, 
cues from the world beyond the organism, cause some severe upset 
or disturbance within the organism ; this upset, disturbance, or, 
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more generally, distress, leads the organism to react in a fashion 
calculated to eliminate or abate the distress. ‘‘Our motives are 

. not our goals, but our goads’’ (p. 94). The similarity of this 
account of motivation to Dewey’s psychological analysis of thought 
is patent. 

When the reaction of the organism leads to the removal of the 
distress, we feel pleasure. Thus pleasure can not be said to be a 
motive, but it is rather an incidental outcome of motivated activity. 
The avoidance of pain, annoyance, distress, is the motive. Pleasure 
is the removal or abatement of pain or distress. Happiness is the 
condition of an organism which has a rich, wide, and available 
supply of resourceful expedients for the elimination of distresses. 
The merely negative life, the life without distresses, would not be 
a happy life. Nothing would happen were there no distresses to 
start things off; life would be torpid and inert. Here appears the 
survival of the ‘‘social Darwinist’’ element in Hollingworth’s think- 
ing. Reformist attempts to eliminate the difficulties of life are 
fated to fail in their attempt to make men happy. 


Life is the process in which distress in the individual is alleviated by mutual 
adjustments of the individual and his world. To be continuously active in 
such adjustments is to be alive. To have no distresses is to have no motives, 
and therefore no personal existence.’’ [P. 161.] 


Now we may return to the ethical imperatives which initiated 
the statement of this psychological position. The various impera- 
tives, the ten classes of imperatives, are methods, resources, tech- 
niques, based on individual and racial experience, for the elimina- 
tion of distresses. The happy man is he who is master of the full 
repertory of ten classes of imperatives, and who has at his command 
all these techniques of adjustment. ‘‘The supreme happiness. is 
the level of playful mastery, on which the individual seeks out or 
devises difficulties for the sheer pleasure of mastering them’? (p. 
184). I wonder whether this ‘‘sheer pleasure’’ accords with 
Hollingworth’s definition that ‘‘all pleasure is but the relief of 
initial distress,’’ or whether, rather, we do not have here a case 
of pleasure—sheer pleasure—as itself a motive. 

It is difficult to give a summary evaluation of such a book as 
Psychology and Ethics. To a reader familiar, say, with the work 
of Harry S. Sullivan, the common-sensical psychology of Holling- 
worth seems almost refreshingly naive. It may, perhaps, be a 
standpoint on which it is relatively easy to build a descriptive 
educational psychology, to give a readily useful account of the 
learning process; but to defend a psychological standpoint on 
such grounds is to fall into a type of argument which Hollingworth 
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himself justly censures when it is used to justify other psychologies. 
Hollingworth’s ethical position, too, evades all complexities of 
analysis. There is, occasionally, a very perceptive suggestion, 
such as that on pages 134-135, distinguishing between the pros- 
pective and retrospective aspects of conscience, or the author’s 
recognition that any ontological significance which may have been 
ascribed to the law of excluded middle is the consequence of the 
bilateral symmetry of man’s body rather than of any pattern 
inherent in the nature of things. A minded centipede might find 
that there are a hundred sides to any argument. But, on the whole, 
there is an acceptance of the simpler ‘‘verities,’’ without dubbing 
them ‘‘eternal.’’ Again, as in much recent writing on ethics, it 
is not clear whether the ‘‘individual’’ who is being talked about 
is anything more than a bundle of some sort, in this case a constel- 
lation or configuration of psycho-social imperatives. 

Yet, when these points have been made, there remains the 
feeling that, for all its naiveté, it is a good thing that this book has 
been written. It is good that the scientist, be he psychologist, 
zoologist, biologist, or what not, should concern himself with the 
_ consequences of his specialized study for ethical theory. It is good, 
too, that in this way the ethical philosopher should be constantly 
reminded that man, who is his subject, can be studied from stand- 
points other than his own. It is good, finally, that in our age, 
when there is so clearly discernable a pattern of return to authority, 
there should be this reminder that ethical behavior involves active 
selection, not passive acceptance, and that character is not a set 
of imposed habits, but a pattern of insight. 


JosEPH L. Buau 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Istoriya russkoi filosofii [A History of Russian Philosophy]. Vol. I. 
V. V. Zenxovsky. Paris: Y M C A Press. 1948. 469 pp. 
1000 fr. 


Professor Zenkovsky’s two-volume history of Russian philosophy 
is the fruit of nearly forty years of research and reflection. Its 
author, who was formerly Professor of Philosophy at Kiev Uni- 
versity, and now teaches at the Orthodox Theological Institute in 
Paris, is best known to American readers for his brief study, 
Russian Thinkers and Europe, which was published in English 
translation a few years ago. 

In the work under review, Professor Zenkovsky has undertaken 
to tell the story of Russian philosophy from its beginnings to the 
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present day. He divides the material into four main parts: (1) 
The prologue to Russian philosophy, which includes: (a) The pe- 
riod before Peter the Great, and (b) The eighteenth century; (2) 
The first period, up to the origin of systems (1870’s). This is the 
content of Volume I. Volume II (now in press) comprises: (3) 
The second period, from the origin of systems to 1917; and (4) 
The third period, after 1917. ; 

Zenkovsky is concerned in his Introduction to refute the charge 
of eclecticism and imitativeness made against Russian philosophers 
by previous historians and critics—notably the late Boris Yako- 
venko, whose History of Russian Philosophy, published in Czech 
(Prague, 1939), is the only other complete work in the field. This 
erroneous judgment, Zenkovsky feels, is due largely to the post- 
Kantian prejudice, prevalent among German historians of phi- 
losophy and their Russian followers, that theory of knowledge is 
‘the root and focus of philosophical activity. And, since Russian 
philosophers have tended to relegate epistemological problems to 
a place of secondary importance, concentrating their attention on 
ethics, social philosophy, and the philosophy of history, the con- 
clusion is drawn that Russian philosophy is immature and deriva- 
tive. On the contrary, Zenkovsky maintains, the independence and 
maturity of the Russian philosophic tradition is amply attested to 
by its ‘‘dialectical unity and historical development,’’ features 
which he undertakes to exhibit in the body of his work. 

Russian thought has been frankly anthropocentric, with a strong 
religious and moralistic coloring; Tolstoy’s ‘‘panmoralism’’ is an 
extreme and onesided expression of a fundamental tendency. Ex- 
cept for a small group of orthodox neo-Kantians (discussed in Vol. 
II), Russian philosophers have favored ‘‘ontologism’’ in theory of 
knowledge, holding that ‘‘knowing is only a part and function of 
our activity in the world, an event in the life-process’’ (p. 17), 
and insisting on the inseparability of theoretical and practical 
activity. As the Populist social philosopher Mikhailovski pointed 
out in a much-quoted passage, ‘‘Only in Russian, it seems, are 
[theoretical] ‘truth’ and [practical] ‘justice’ designated by the 
same word [‘pravda’], fusing, as it were, into one great whole.”’ 
The emphasis on synthesis, wholeness, sobornost (‘‘organic re- 
ligious togetherness’’) has been especially marked in social theory 
and ‘‘historiosophy.’’ And this theme was not restricted to the 
Slavophiles, although it found sharpest expression in their writings. 

Volume I closes just before the beginning of systematic and 
technical philosophy in Russia, that is, just before the appearance 
on the philosophic scene of Vladimir Solovyov. It is thus of 
necessity a general history of Russian thought, and deals with 
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scientists, theologians, moralists, and philosophizing novelists, 
journalists, and reformers, as well as a scattering of academic 
‘*philosophers.’’ Probably a majority of the names which crowd 
the pages of this volume will appear unfamiliar (as well as un- 
pronounceable) to the Western reader who is not a specialist in 
Russian cultural history. The minority of those which are, or 
deserve to be, familiar, includes (in roughly chronological order) : 
Skovoroda, Radishchev, Lomonosov, Chaadayev, Khomyakov, 
Kireyevski, Bakunin, Belinski, Herzen, Chernyshevski, Lavrov, 
Mikhailovski, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Leontiev. The biographical 
sketches of these men (as well as the briefer biographical notes 
concerning the many lesser figures) are succinct and illuminating. 
The quotations from their works are generous and representative. 
Zenkovsky has succeeded in reconstructing organic Weltanschau- 
ungen from fragments and hints dispersed in the books, articles, 
letters, journals, diaries, and memoirs of these generally unsyste- 
matic thinkers. Extensive reference to the correspondence (which 
usually appeared posthumously) is indispensable for a fair ap- 
praisal of thinkers whose published works were subject to drastic 
censorship of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Russia; Zen- 
kovsky has made wide and systematic use of this valuable material. 

Russian philosophy, like American philosophy, during the 
eighteenth and most of the nineteenth century, derived its chief 
intellectual sustenance from Western Europe. Russia was in- 
undated successively by the fresh streams of the French Enlight- 
enment (‘‘Voltairism,’’ in particular), Free-Masonry, and classical 
German idealism, as represented by Kant, Schiller (and his cult 
of ‘‘esthetic humanism’’), Fichte, Schelling, and, above all, Hegel. 
Beginning with the second half of the nineteenth century, Comte 
and Spencer also enjoyed considerable prestige and influence 
- among the Russian intelligentsia. In Russia, as elsewhere, these 
foreign intellectual currents were redirected and modified to fit 
the pattern of Russian historical experience and the needs of 
Russian social and political life. An example of such refraction 
and modification is the social theory of the group whom Zenkovsky 
refers to as ‘‘semi-positivists’’—Kavelin, Lavrov, Mikhailovski, and 
Kareyev. The writings of these men glowed with the anti-meta- 
physical fervor of Comtean positivism; they embraced sociological 
relativism and emulated the methods of the natural sciences. But 
at the same time they clung to absolutes in morals, and set up quite 
unpositivistic ethical ideals (‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘individuality’’), which 
they defended with a religious devotion, often verging on mysticism. 
According to Zenkovsky, this dualism exemplifies the impervi- 
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ousness to positivist doctrine of the deep-lying moral and religious . 
needs of men rooted in a Church-centered culture. 

Professor Zenkovsky has succeeded in making a vast amount of 
material both coherent and readable. His style is direct and clear, 
his exposition sensitive and sympathetic. (Cf. especially, the 
sections on Skovoroda and Herzen.) His interpretation of 
Chaadayev, making use of new evidence provided by five ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Letters’’ long thought lost (published in Moscow in 1935) 
drastically modifies the accepted picture of Chaadayev as a hard- 
ened ‘‘ Westernizing’’ skeptic and merciless critic of Slavdom—an 
interpretation based chiefly on the single ‘‘Philosophical Letter’’ 
published during his lifetime, in 1836. Chaadayev emerges as an 
intellectual forebear of ecclesiastical universalism (developed by 
Valdimir Solovyov and his followers) whose critique was directed 
primarily against the individualism and fragmentation of nine- 
teenth-century culture. 

Professor Zenkovsky’s account is on the whole commendably 
dispassionate and ‘‘objective,’’ though he writes not as an outsider, 
but as one committed to the metaphysical views of Russian Ortho- 
doxy. His presuppositions are evident in the underlying structure 
of the work, which presents the dialectic of Russian thought as mov- 
ing in the plane of religious and ecclesiastical concerns, even when 
professing ‘‘secularism’’ or ‘‘naturalism.’’ But readers who do 
not share the author’s theological and ‘‘historiosophical’’ views 
will not find it too difficult to separate his history and analysis 
from his confession of faith. And the insight into the Russian 
intellectual heritage which this book offers is well worth the effort. 
With the appearance of Volume II (due next July or August), 
Professor Zenkovsky’s work will undoubtedly take its place as the 
most detailed and comprehensive history of Russian philosophy in 
any language. 

For the benefit of non-Russian readers, a French translation of © 
Volume I is to be published by Gallimard in the fall of 1950. 


GrorcE L. Kune 


Paris 
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Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism. Pamir P. Wrimner. 
With a foreword by John Dewey. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. xiv +288 pp. $5.00.. 


If anything will ever convince the misguided European critics of 
pragmatism that it did not originate as ‘‘crass opportunism, sub- 
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ordinating truth to cash value, the ideology of ‘Wall Street im- 
perialists,’’’ a careful reading of Professor Wiener’s able study 
ought to do the trick. For while, like Professor Perry, he finds its 
exact origins wrapped in considerable obscurity, there is nothing 
hazy about the ethical highmindedness of the little group of diverse 
personalities who gathered in Cambridge in the early 1870’s. The 
author is not mistaken in his admiration for ‘‘the philosophical 
scope and grandeur of vision of the founding fathers of pragma- 
tism.’’ They had, as he says, ‘‘a truly philosophical interest’’ and 
a driving enthusiasm to master and utilize two main sorts of sub- 
ject-matter: the disturbing scientific theories of the moment, and 
the ‘‘democratic Anglo-American tradition upholding the sacred- 
ness of the rights of individuals.’’ Those who had been trained 
in the natural sciences, Chauncey Wright, C. S. Peirce, and Wil- 
liam James, formed one wing of what Peirce later (and evidently 
he alone) called The Metaphysical Club ; while those who preferred 
historical or legal studies: John Fiske, Nicholas St. John Green, 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Joseph B. Warner, comprised the 
other. 

That which touched all of them; and deeply, was what John 

Dewey calls in his foreword the ‘‘deep, moving cultural current’’ 
which had been set in motion by Darwin. To Chauncey Wright 
it was a challenge which could be met only by affirming the ethical 
and metaphysical neutrality of science. ‘‘ All the ends of life,’’ 
Wright was persuaded, ‘‘are within the sphere of life.’”? He re- 
fused to countenance what he called the ‘‘German Darwinism’’ of 
reconcilers like John Fiske; and Wright’s nihilism, ‘‘an exorcism 
of the vague,’’ provoked James to the activism of the will-to-be- 
lieve. ‘‘Wright was a more consistent empiricist and pluralist 
_ than Peirce, whose pragmatism and experimentalism were never 
reconciled with his own scholastic transcendentalism’’ (p. 65). 
It is not sufficiently recognized, states Professor Wiener, that 
‘Peirce was less than lukewarm towards Darwin’s theory of nat- 
ural selection as a scientific hypothesis’ (p. 77). He enlarged the 
idea of evolution by adding Lamarckian and cataclysmic elements 
until ‘‘it is not easy to see any but a far-flung analogy between the 
elements of Peirce’s metaphysics and those of Darwin’s theory’’ 
(p. 85.) 

William James ‘‘revolutionized American psychology and phi- 
losophy by carrying evolution as far as he could in both fields, and 
by clearing the ground for a candid recognition of our scientific 
ignorance of the depths of human nature and of the world from 
which it emerged and is still emerging.’’ The ‘‘Ariadne’s thread 
to James’s philosophy of evolution’’ is ‘‘the elusive but genuine 
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character of individual spontaneity in both the external world and 
in man.’’ This brought him, along with Bergson, into vehement 
opposition to dogmatic metaphysical evolutionism. James wanted 
above all else “‘to humanize science and to fortify individual moral- 
ity against scientific skepticism and neutral indifference.’’ He had 
@ passion that was at once secular and religious for the primacy of 
the rights of the individual, which Darwin seemed to him to vindi- 
cate in the doctrine of variations. Agnostic evolutionism was to 
James ‘‘the queerest idol ever manufactured in the philosophic 
cave’’ (pp. 99-101, 127). John Fiske also sought to combat the 
doubts associated with evolutionary science, but ‘‘in the hope that 
it would become the handmaid of liberal Unitarianism.’’ 

Two of Professor Wiener’s chapters are devoted to lawyers, one 
of them hitherto obscure, Nicholas St. John Green, and the other 
the resoundingly famous Mr. Justice Holmes, who also figures in 
Professor Morton G. White’s recent work. Green, like Bentham 
before him, was appalled at the law’s gay disdain for consequences, 
to which both men opposed ‘‘a utilitarian, antiauthoritarian liber- 
alism.’’ In this he both anticipated and influenced many of the 
views of the more celebrated Holmes. The latter, in spite of his 
cynicism, ‘‘was not an ethical nihilist.’”” He merely ‘‘wished to 
be realistic about the difference between private moral preferences 
and the more powerful force of public opinion and custom em- 
bodied in the law’’ (p. 183). 

In his conclusion, entitled ‘‘The Philosophical Legacy of the 
Founders of Pragmatism,’’ Professor Wiener lists five common 
features in the diverse pragmatisms which he has reviewed. They 
are: pluralistic empiricism, temporalism, relativism, probabilism, 
and secular democratic individualism. ‘‘It is the way they merged 
and fused together in the thinking of the founders of pragmatism 
that makes their manner of philosophizing so distinctive.’’ They 
had no use for ‘‘materialistic opportunism of either an egotistic 
or totalitarian variety.’’ The high ethical quality of their diverse 
doctrines ‘‘stood opposed to the harsh competitive character and 
ruthless self-aggrandizement which ‘social Darwinism’ tried to 
justify in the growing commercial expansion of the United States.’’ 
They sought to ‘‘weather the intellectual storm of the Darwinian 
controversy by freeing the natural and social sciences from the 
dead hand of closed metaphysical and theological systems,’’ thereby 
bequeathing to posterity a free secular religiousness with which 
‘‘no future civilization can dispense’’ (pp. 191, 204). 

Professor Wiener’s sympathetic early history of the pragmatic 
movement with appended biographical notices of Wright, Green, 
and Warner, and two unpublished fragments by Peirce, is not 
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likely to be excelled for some time to come, although it will be il- 
luminated by contrast when more thorough studies of the impact 
of evolution in other circles is available. His well-documented 
hymns to the liberators only re-emphasize the difficulty of main- 
taining their high enthusiasm for freedom, once thought has been 
freed ‘‘from the incubus of theological dogma, authoritarianism, 
and @ priori rationalism.’’ 
H. A. L. 


The Moral Law, or Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysics of 
Morals. A New Translation with Analysis and Notes by H. J. 
Paton. London: Hutchinson’s University Library. 1949. Pp. 
151. (Senior Series.) 15 shillings. 


Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, by Im- 
manuel Kant. Translated by Thomas K. Abbott, with an In- 
troduction by Marvin Fox. (The Little Library of Liberal 
Arts, No. 16.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1949. 
Pp. xvi + 80. 40 cents. 


Perpetual Peace, by Immanuel Kant. Translated by M. Camp- 
bell Smith. Edited with an Introduction by A. Robert Capo- 
nigri. (The Little Library of Liberal Arts, No. 3.) New 
York :-The Liberal Arts Press. 1948. Pp. xii+ 52. 35 cents. 


The Philosophy of Kant. Immanuel Kant’s Moral and Political 
Writings, edited, with an Introduction, by Carl J. Friedrich. 
New York: The Modern Library. 1949. 476 pp. $1.25. 


The Grundlegung—translators can not agree on the best Eng- 
lish translation even of the title—if read with an open mind, is 
the best introduction to Kant’s ethics, especially for students who 
do not know the first Critique. But it is seldom read with an open 
mind. Hence one task of an interpreter is to direct the student 
‘back to Kant’’ and to cut through a mass of error and obtuseness 
attributed to him by generations of controversy and scores of text- 
books. Mr. Paton’s analysis is especially good as such a prophy- 
lactic commentary; Mr. Fox’s brief and clear introduction serves 
the same worthy end. 

The text of the Grundlegung is in good condition, and Mr. Paton 
has omitted almost all questions of alternative Lesarten. In one 
case only has this led him, in my opinion, to a less than happy 
reading; I do not think that Hoernlé’s emendation at Ak. 456 
should have been ignored. It might have been well to have called 
attention to those passages about which there has been dispute and 
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of which a translation is ipso facto an interpretation. But in com- 
parison with the accuracy and lucidity of the translation as a whole, 
these objections are as nothing. 

In spite of there being better translations than Abbott’s, it is 
well that his is once again available, and in an attractive and in- 
expensive form. It is not unlikely that, beéause of its familiarity, 
many teachers will prefer the Abbott translation to others. Cer- 
tainly students will find this edition adequate for their beginning 
study. There is a useful bibliography, and Mr. Fox’s introduction 
seems to me to have just the right tone for students who are a little 
afraid of Kant. 

Though there are better translations of Perpetual Peace than 
Miss Smith’s (e.g., Friedrich’s), hers seems to me to be adequate 
for most purposes. Especially under present conditions it is well 
for this book to be widely read, and such an edition as this fills a 
real need. Mr. Caponigri has managed to say a very great deal 
of importance in his brief introduction. Students and teachers 
alike will find these modest editions of classics useful. 

Professor Friedrich’s volume will help satisfy the need for a 
book of Kant’s ‘‘easier’’ writings in a format likely to attract the 
general reading public. It will be useful to students of Kant 
because it contains several things not generally available, e.g., 
selections from the Idea for a Universal History, Theory and 
Practice, and Dreams of a Visionary. It reprints Professor Fried- 
rich’s excellent translation of Eternal Peace. The introduction is 
likely to interest the general reader and beginning student. But 
parts of the introductory material and the text are poorly thought 
out and will only annoy the more critical reader. For instance, 
Friedrich says that Verstandesbegriffe concern ‘‘matters relating 
to a posteriori judgments’’ (p. xxxiii), which is a dangerous half- 
truth. The bibliography contains numerous errors and serious 
omissions. No selection of passages will satisfy everyone, but 
surely since §6 of the Prolegomena is included, some other para- 
graph from Part I which gives an answer to its question should 
have been included. Where space is precious, as it is in every 
anthology, there is no excuse for printing identical pages from 
both the Critique of Pure Reason and the Prolegomena. There are 
similar signs of haste and carelessness scattered throughout the 
book. It is a pity it is not a better book, for it will undoubtedly 
be more widely read than the other books reviewed here. 


Lewis WHITE BEcK 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
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The Community of Man. Hucu Miuuer. New York: The Maemil- 
lan Company. 1949. 169 pp. $3.00. 


The attempt to explain human history as biological adaptation 
- to conditions within and without the group is still very popular to- 
day, in spite of the devastating criticism of Social Darwinism and 
of the biological analogy of Spengler and others. Professor Miller’s 
_ book belongs to this tradition, but is affiliated to Kropotkin, not 
Spencer. Of the three types of adaptation,—of the group to other . 
_ groups, internal adaptation, and adaptation to nature, the second is 
said to be by far the most important. ‘‘Emphasis is placed on 
group adaptation, reciprocal, reproductive, internal to the group, 
measured by fertility in the individual and fecundity in the group 

. All external adaptation is secondary and auziliary.’’ But if 
it is fecundity which assures survival at most phylogenetic levels, 
it is protection afforded the offspring on the highest rungs. Human 
groups survive not by competition, nor even primarily by the con- 
quest of nature, but by internal organization, and by the extension 
of the group to embrace other communities in fraternal, codperative 
unity. In his last chapter the author applies this principle to the 
present international impasse. The solution now provided by sci- 
ence is ‘‘the readaptation which will make the United States and 
Soviet Russia an associated group,’’ and the first thing required is 
mutual respect. This is eminently feasible. Both societies, for one 
thing, are genuinely Christian, ‘‘not in word but in deed, . . . the 
one society finding the actuality of God in the individual, the other 
finding it in the community; and each is right, tf both are taken.’’ 
Moreover, each needs the other. Communism is needed as a stim- 
ulus to the servicing of community needs; we talk about the impor- 
tance of achieving individual ends, but it is always the group which 
survives. And ‘‘individualism is needed because the communist 
society must be reminded that persistence requires adaptability and 
thus the widest diversity of type.’’ 

As against the view, still widespread, that saeliaaiend evolution 
gives some special sanction to individualism, competition, and the 
survival of the fittest on the human level, Professor Miller presents 
a strong argument. But was there any need to go to the opposite 
extreme? Evolution does not appear to give any more warrant for 
codperation than for competition, and even if it did it is difficult to 
see how the knowledge of this fact would induce the United States 
and the Soviet Union to become more codperative. One should have 
thought it obvious that the two worlds can codperate, and that the 
only question was how to bring it about.: If the author had at- 
tempted to answer this question his biological categories would have 
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been of little use to him. Details of politics, economics, strategy, 
colonialism, technology, and cultural relations would then have 
commanded his attention. He is quite right in emphasizing the 
need for mutual respect, and his references to historical analogues, 
such as the resolution of the conflict between the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan worlds, are all helpful. Codperation, or group adapta- 
tion, as he calls it, does not require uniformity of politico-economic 
structures and policies or cultural forms, but is favored precisely by 
diversity. No doubt many of the things he says should help to re- 
move prejudice and predispose to codperation, but the claim that 
the main problem had been solved thereby might be called ‘‘the 
philosopher’s fallacy.’’ 

The book thus presents a strong case against Social Darwinism, 
but unfortunately makes the same mistake in reverse. In spite of 
this criticism, it is well worth reading. It is engaging, eloquent, 
abounding in insights, generous in the tradition of the great eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century meliorists. And although the au- 
thor’s numerous convictions are often argued only very briefly, if 
at all, the result is a popular, readable book, not just for philos- 
ophers. V. J. McG. 


The Principles of Moral Judgement. W.D. Lamont. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1946. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1947. xxi+ 225 pp. $4.00. 


The intention of this book is to make a contribution to that phase 
of the study of morality which consists in clarifying the principles 
in accordance with which moral judgments are made. An initial 
chapter discusses the methodological aspects of a scientific ethics 
such as Professor Lamont holds his study to be. The method ‘actu- 
ally employed by the author is primarily dialectical, however, with 
materials for analysis taken from the law. Moreover, the use of this 
material does not reveal any extensive familiarity with either the 
complexity of the content of law nor the refinement of concepts with 
which students of law find it necessary to work. 

Professor Lamont develops the theses, first, that rights are con- 
sequences of interests and that duties are logically derivative from 
rights; and, second, that while the content of duties is dependent 
upon the idea of personal and common good, the ‘‘form of the con- 
ception of duty’’ does not have its principle in the idea of good. 
An obligation is a demand whose source can be the idea neither of 
personal good nor of common good; it is, rather, founded on the 
ideas of equality, liberty, and ‘‘merit,’’ which in turn reflect the 
notion of the intrinsic value of personality. This is the author’s 
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method, reminiscent of some aspects of Kant, for reconciling the 
idea of good and right. In place of two independent kinds of obli- 
gation, as in Ross, the author finds only one kind of obligation with 
two principles, both of which are necessary to explain any duty. 

E. N. G. 


Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. A Critical Study of His Thought 
and Its Sources. Jost SANCHEZ VILLASENOR, S. J. Translated 
from the Spanish by Joseph Small. (The Humanist Library.) 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1949. viii + 264 pp. 
$3.00. 


Ortega has complained that there is little prospect of finding 
‘*a generous mind which will truly exert itself to understand his 
work.’’ Father Sanchez quotes this complaint and announces that 
his own exertions are intended to prove it groundless. But Ortega 
will hardly appreciate his generosity. In order to interpret the 
different phases of Ortega’s agile thought, Father Sanchez first 
affixes such labels as vitalism (which he explains as the diviniza- 
tion of life) and positivism (explained as the divinization of sci- 
ence). He then interprets the entire range of Ortega’s intellectual 
fluctuations as a pseudo-humanism (explained as the divinization 
of man) that ‘‘faithfully reflects’’ the disintegration of contem- 
porary culture. The final outcome of such pseudo-humanism in 
his interpretation, is existentialism (explained as the nihilistic dis- 
trust of all deities). This outcome is reached when ‘‘divinized 
man is annihilated by himself in virtue of his adopted principles 
of disintegration.’’ 

This interpretation provides Father Sanchez with an opening 
for the intrusion of his own thomistie principles of integration. 
He quotes Ortega’s confession ‘‘To live fully we need something 
enchanting and perfect which completely fills the emptiness of our 
hearts,’’ and discusses Ortega’s. alarm over The Revolt of the 
Masses, which is the cultural manifestation of this ‘‘emptiness.’’ 
He then protests, ‘‘How justify life as a mission, if there is no 
one sending or being sent?’’ For he finds that the ‘‘emptiness’’ 
is itself the existentialist outcome of Ortega’s pseudo-humanism, 
since to divinize man is at the same time to ‘‘caricature’’ God. 
Thus Ortega’s ‘‘most secret aim’’ is ‘‘atheism.’’ If only thomistic 
principles were recognized, Father Sanchez pleads, contemporary 
man would recover his lost sense of mission, and contemporary 
culture would no longer be threatened by a barbaric revolt of the 
masses, since in the integrated universe of Aquinas man is ‘‘ bound 
to God by the natural law written in the depths of his being, and 
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by the positive law linked to legitimately constituted political 
authority.’’ In this universe philosophy itself finds a ‘‘noble 
mission’’ which Father Sanchez accuses Ortega of ‘‘having ex- 
changed for acrobatic sport.’’ Arguing that ‘‘there is no more 
dangerous explosive in the universe than an ideal,’’ Father 
Sanchez concludes his interpretation by sternly rebuking Ortega 
for his ‘‘dilettantism.’’ But is not Father Sanchez’s entire in- 
terpretation itself ‘‘acrobatic’’ in the facile way in which he re- 
integrates the universe, by labeling contemporary intellectual 
tendencies as divinizations and by then playing upon the diviniza- 
tion of what is human as the caricature of what is divine? .In any 
ease, would the ideas Ortega himself plays with be so dangerously 
‘‘explosive’’ in any universe less rigidly integrated than the one 
Father Sanchez commends? 
R. C. 

Harold Arthur Prichard, 1871-1947. H. H. Price. From the 

Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXXIII. London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. 20 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Professor A. N. Whitehead said to me on one occasion: ‘‘ Every 
time I write something mentioning Kant I get letters wanting to 
know why I dare to speak of Kant, since it is so clear I know abso- 
lutely nothing about him. But I go right on, following my friend 
Prichard. Don’t you think Prichard’s book is very good?’’ I 
replied that I liked Prichard very much, though some of the best 
things in it were perhaps more Prichard than Kant. We have not 
known Prichard very well on this side of the Atlantic, except for 
his book, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge (1909). The promise that 
we shall shortly have a couple of books of his essays, as we have 
recently been given valuable books by his friend Joseph, lets us 
hope to listen in on the debates of these two, when they were 
for a time, as Professor Price says, ‘‘ philosophy at Oxford.’’ 

' One of the best aspects of Prichard was his keeping close to 
cases. ‘‘To philosophize without instances would be merely a 
waste of time.’’ Prichard may ‘‘fairly be called the founder’’ in 
ethics of Oxford intuitionism. He holds that our apprehension 
of duties is immediate and intuitive in many of the concrete cases. 
Price indicates certain objections which we shall, he hopes, see 
answered when Prichard’s unfinished ethical book is in print. 
In Prichard’s theory of knowledge, as Price outlines its later de- 
velopment, there is a certain parallelism with American critical 
realism. We confuse sense experience, which is in itself not knowl- 
edge, with ‘‘bodiness,’’ which we somehow know from some other 
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source, to produce a Great Illusion that we know the world directly. 
But we know universals directly, being directly aware of synthetic 
connections between them. As Price says, the terminology may 
be old-fashioned, but the problems raised merit renewed consid- 
eration. 

H. T. C. 


Quest for Myth. Ricnarp CuHasse. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1949. xi+150 pp. $3.25. 


This recent essay in mythologistics attempts to develop a theory 
by means of which mythic phenomena may be interpreted and 
accounted for; it tries as well to dispel: the obscurity that the 
author feels is resultant upon certain other theories by placing these 
theories and attitudes toward myth in ‘‘proper perspective.’’ In 
either respect, the book can not but be considered of limited and 
dubious value; the interpretation set forth is vitiated by vagueness 
and circularity, and can hardly be accepted as constituting a satis- 
factory alternative to certain of the theories challenged. The 
critical treatment of these, although bearing witness to great read- 
ing on the author’s part, manifests, at the same moment, frequent 
misapprehension, or at least a most parochial view, of many of the 
conceptions involved. The historical section of the book is, per- 
haps, the more informative, and might be said to provide a con- 
venient cyclopedia of many traditional and contemporary state- 
ments on the subject of myth: as such, the book may have some 
merit as reference work. 

The central argument contends that previous theories, from 
ancient times onward, have sometimes indicated, but frequently 
overlooked, the ‘‘simple and fundamental truth: the word myth 
means story: a myth is a tale, a narrative, or a poem.’’ Hence 
myth is ‘‘literature and therefore a matter of aesthetic experience 
and the imagination.’’ As literary production, it ‘‘may be like a 
dream, and it may be like philosophy, but it is art’’ (the author 
wavers between the position that ‘‘myth is art’’ and the position 
that ‘‘it depends upon art,’’ with no apparent recognition of the 
irreconcilability of such alternatives). The question immediately 
raises itself: does the author intend to assert that all literature is 
myth, by definition, or are only certain types of literature at the 
same time mythic? If the latter is the case, then it is surely 
necessary to adduce some differentia by means of which mythical 
and non-mythical literature may be distinguished from one an- 
other. These are presented with classic circularity by Dr. Chase, 
when he tells us that ‘‘ we may call a story or tale which is primarily 
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mythical a ‘myth.’’’ The distinction is further clarified by this 
statement: ‘‘we may use ‘story’ or ‘tale’ for a narrative which is 
not primarily mythical’’! 

The author criticizes previously held theories for erroneously 
crediting myths with attributes quite foreign to their nature: it 
is not entirely reasonable to believe that myth results from man’s 
rational desire to explain the universe, subverted by inadequate 
technical or theoretical equipment, and it is difficult to believe, as 
philologians sometimes have, that myth is the result of a confusion 
of tongues and the fall from Aryan grace. But the author grants 
small security for acceptance of his own dictum, that myth is a 
literary device for ‘‘bringing the imaginary but powerful world 
of preternatural forces into manageable collaboration with the 
objective facts of life in such a way as to excite a sense of reality 
amenable to both the unconscious passions and the conscious mind.’’ 
Not only is it hard to perceive just what is meant here, but it 
hardly provides conclusive evidence to show that in fact a poem 
by Auden or Yeats may casuistically be interpreted in the light 
of the above definition by application of the ‘‘mythical method,’’ 
as the author not inappropriately terms his discipline. 

In all fairness, it must be said that insights do occasionally flash 
out of the confusion and diffusion of this slim and narrow volume, 
and it is not inconceivable that emphasis on the esthetic factor in 
myth might, with some more responsible development, constitute 
a valid contribution. ‘‘A philosophy of myth,’’ we are told, ‘‘must 
be hospitable to various and even contradictory explanations.’’ 
The critical reader is forced to conclude that, in this essay at least, 
Dr. Chase has been entirely too gracious a host. 


A. Danto 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


George Ellett Coghill, Naturalist and Philosopher. C. Jupson 
Herrick. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1949. 
xii + 280 pp. $5.00. 


George Ellett Coghill (1872-1941) was an anatomist and 
zoologist whose major research program was the tracing of the 
embryological development of behavior in the lower organisms. 
At the time when Coghill started this program (about 1900), it 
marked a sharp break with the pattern of embryological study; 
embryology had been concerned with the development of structure, 
while behavior was ‘‘regarded as purely a postnatal affair.’’ In 
a late statement of his program (1931), Coghill pointed out that 
the study of structural development had made anatomy a science, 
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and he added: 


It has seemed to me for a good many years that the study of the development 
of behavior should do for the subject of behavior what embryology has done 
for anatomy. It should resolve behavior into a science instead of a mass of 
details, as it now is, the essential relations of which are unknown. [P. 78.] 


Since, however, the study of behavior has become the special prov- 
ince of one of the schools of psychology, Coghill’s work was more 
widely accepted among psychologists than among biologists until 
near the end of his life. Then, belatedly, came the recognition 
which might have lightened his earlier burdens. 

Philosophically, the chief interest of Coghill’s scientific work 
is that he has found evidence of mental behavior, which he calls 
‘‘mentation,’’ in the embryo of even so relatively simple an organ- 
ism as the salamander. This mentation is, however, a more in- 
elusive activity than conscious, or what we might call intelligent, 
behavior. It is described by Coghill as ‘‘that individual initiative, 
autonomy, or freedom which appears to be essential to psychology 
and sociology as sciences.’’ In its elementary form, mentation is 
voluntary motor activity, emerging ‘‘within problem situations 
where the customary automatisms fail to give satisfaction. The 
behavior is blocked, and it is from this period of general inhibition 
and tension that awareness emerges by a process as yet unex- 
plained’’ (Herrick’s statement, p. 155). The similarity of this 
account to the Deweyan description of reflective thinking will not 
escape attention. 

The final section of the book deals with the implications of the 
scientific ideas of Coghill and Herrick for such general conceptions 
as the integration of structure and function; the nature of the 
‘‘psycho-organismic individual’’; space, time, and space-time, 
especially in terms of elemental mentation; and purpose, causality, 
and freedom. The speculations here are akin to those of John 
Dewey, Roy Wood Sellars, and Arthur E. Murphy, combining a 
biologically oriented naturalism with a form of perspectival 
realism. Herrick has earlier presented this position as his own 
in various philosophic papers. He now presents it as Coghill’s 
as well; the method of presentation is a mosaic of quotations out 
of context from many writings by Coghill, with interlarded ‘‘con- 
tinuity’’ written by Herrick but supposedly representing Coghill’s 
thought. Some of the quotations suggest that Coghill’s views 
were actually closer to those of Whitehead than to the position 
described. It is perhaps especially to this section that Herrick 
referred in his Introduction, when he said: ‘‘This memoir is 
Coghill seen through the eyes of Herrick, and doubtless some parts 
of it are more Herrick than Coghill’’ (p. vi). 
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In addition to being a labor of love, this sketch of Coghill’s life 
and work is intended by its author as an exemplification of the 
thesis that pure science is not, and should not be described as, ‘‘a 
system of facts and impersonal abstractions, devoid of human in- 
terest and without concern for values’’ (p.v). A longer and more 
detailed statement of the thesis urges that ‘‘the lives of successful 
men of science are worthy of study not because they have pointed 
to things without attitude or indication of behavior, but just be- 
cause their attitudes are vitally significant in discovering the mean- 
ing of the things to which they point’’ (p. 4). This study would be 
Herrick’s way of developing the ‘‘human interest’’ aspect of sci- 
ence. After this, ‘‘the primary duties of science are, first, to dis- 
cover . . . knowledge and validate it impersonally and, second, to 
show what it is good for’’ (p. 4). This we are told would be a 
reformulation of scientific procedure. It seems to me that if we 
judge Herrick’s thesis by its exemplification, he is not demanding 
as radical a shift as his expression would suggest. His book has 
three sections: the first, independent of the rest, is a biography of 
the scientist; the second, also independent, is an account of the 
scientific contributions of the subject; the third, again able to 
stand by itself, is an attempt to clarify some of the philosophical 
consequences of the subject’s biological theories. Thus, in his 
own treatment, Herrick clearly considers the abstract and the hu- 
man aspects of his subject as contiguous rather than overlapping. 
Perhaps all that he is trying to say is that in writing about science 
one must consider the life of the scientist as more than merely 
tangential to his scientific work, which, after all, nobody would 
deny. 


J. L. B. 


Freedom and Renaissance. Harpin Crate. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1949. $2.50. 


In these lectures to college audiences a life-long student of the 
Renaissance and disciple of Jefferson and Wilson strives valiantly 
to whip up intellectual ambition in the breasts of his hearers. 
Barring the veterans perhaps, the modern college student appears 
to Professor Craig as serenely indolent, complacent, and ignorant, 
even of subjects like football, which he is presumed to know. Sur- 
rounded by incredibly rich opportunities, what he lacks is the 
will-to-do. Possibly, the author surmises, he may be shamed or 
spurred into action by beholding the example of the Renaissance, 
which 


created our modern culture. It produced navigators, soldiers, statesmen, 
courtiers, scientists, philosophers, artists, and poets. It did this on a basis 
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so poverty-stricken, so ignorant, so superstitious, so hag-ridden by disease 
and plague, so smitten by tyranny and social injustice, so poorly housed and 

warmed and fed that it has taken a great war of explosives to reproduce 
" conditions so unlikely to support a rebirth of the spirit. [P. 49.] 


In Renaissance philosophy, 


Plato was so important that it has been said that the Renaissance came in 
with Plato and went out with the decay of Platonism, a circumstance that 
emphasizes the importance of vision. Aristotle, a very practical philosopher, 
furnished the executive mind of the Renaissance. . . . [The combination was] 
less consistent than more modern philosophies, less learned than current 
philosophy, but was possibly closer to human life and human nature than 
they are. [Pp. 50-51, 56.] 


There was little that was negative about it. 


[Men] trusted their senses and believed that things are what they seem to be. 
They had no philosophic bewilderment, no idea that man in the world is lost 
in a maze, helpless and beaten before he starts. . . . The important thing for 
us about the whole complex is that it worked. What we do not know is that 
it still works. ... Nothing is of any avail except imagination to conceive 
and will to do. . . . Our own work is all that counts. This is the great dis- 
covery. [Pp. 73-74.] 


But, when applied to America, and even to a single state, as in 
Professor Craig’s stirring plea for ‘‘A North Carolina Renais- 
sance,’’ the magic formula encounters the formidable difficulty 
that what has never been born can hardly be re-born. ‘‘The 
American people are not yet completely civilized and have never 
been. . . . We have before us in America, not the task of re- 
learning only, but also the vast task of learning for the first time.’’ 
We have not reverted to barbarism. ‘‘The American people have 
merely asserted in schools, colleges, universities, and elsewhere, the 
barbarism they have always so richly possessed.’’ When and how 
‘our new materialistic culture, in many respects a spurious culture 

. . can be superseded,”’ sighs the author, ‘‘I wish I knew, but I 
feel perfectly certain that it will ultimately wither on the vine, and 
my faith is not altogether mystical’’ (pp. x, 54). The ‘‘peasant- 
like indolence’”’ and resulting mediocrity of our collegians must 
eventually give way to goodness, energy, breadth, persistent and 
intelligent labor. 


H. A. L. 
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Brown, W. Hannaford, translator: Lucretius: On the Nature of 
Things. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1950. 
xxi + 262 pp. $5.00. 
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Butts, R. Freeman: The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. xiv +230 pp. 
$3.00. 

Cassirer, Ernst: The Problem of Knowledge. Philosophy, 
Science, and History since Hegel. Translated by William H. 
Woglom and Charles W. Hendel. With a Preface by Charles W. 
Hendel. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1950. xv +334 pp. 
$5.00. 

Cohen, Morris Raphael: Reflections of a Wondering Jew. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: The Beacon Press. Trade Edition. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press. Text and Library Edition. xiii + 168 pp. .$2.50. 

Commager, Henry Steele: The American Mind. An Interpre- 
tation of American Thought and Character since the 1880’s. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. ix +476 pp. $5.00. 

Davis, Jerome: Character Assassination. Introduction by Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. 
xix + 259 pp. $3.00. 

Hadas, Moses: A History of Greek Literature. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1950. vi+327 pp. $4.25. 

Halldén, Séren: The Logic of Nonsense. (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1949: 9. Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 1949. 132 pp. 

Hartnack, Justus: Analysis of the Problem of Perception in 
British Empiricism. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard. 1950. 
203 pp. 

Hook, Sidney, editor: John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and 
Freedom. A Symposium. New York: The Dial Press. 1950. 
viii + 383 pp. $3.50. ; 

. Mason, Robert E.: Moral Values and Secular Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1950. viii+ 155 pp. $2.75. 

Miller, Perry: The Transcendentalists. An Anthology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1950. xvii + 521 pp. 
$6.50. . 

Orton, William Aylott: The Economic Role of the State. 
(Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) Chicago, Illinois: 
‘University of Chicago Press. 1950. x+192 pp. $3.00. 

Pauck, Wilhelm: The Heritage of the Reformation. (The 
Phoenix Series.) Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. Library Edi- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. Trade edition. 1950. 312 
pp. $4.00. 

Prichard, H. A.: Knowledge and Perception. Essays and Lec- 
tures. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. 215 pp. $3.00. 
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Wolff, Kurt H., translated, edited, and with an Introduction: 
The Sociology of Georg Simmel. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 
1950. Ixiv + 445 pp. $5.50. 

Wolfson, H. A.: Spinoza and Religion. (The Horace Kallen 
Lecture for 1949, the New School for Social Research.) New 
York: The New School for Social Research. 1950. 26 pp. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. X, No. 3. 
Meaning and Free Will: John Hospers. Stream of Consciousness 
and ‘‘Durée Réele’’: Milic Capek. On the Status of the Laws of 
Logic: E. G. Mesthene. Discussions—Kant and Demonax—A 
Footnote to the History of Philosophy: D. S. Robinson. The Onto- 
logical Status of the Esthetic Object: Richard Rudner. Episteme 
and Techne: F. I. G. Rawlins. Language, Logic, and Existential- 
ism: A. M. Ritchie. Dicta and Rules of the Categorical Syllogism : 
J. J. Toohey. On Numerical Moods of the Syllogism (Reply to 
Father Toohey): W. 7. Parry. Reply to Professor Parry: J. J. 
Toohey. Recognition of Differences: S. J. Kahn. The Meaning 
of Power in Scientific Inference: Benjamin Wolstein. 

THE PuHILosopHicaL Review. Volume LIX, Number 2. Ne- 
cessity and-Persuasion in Plato’s Timaeus: G. R. Morrow. Radical 
Empiricism and Perceptual Relativity (I): Roderick Firth. Phi- 
losophy and Biography: The Case of David Hume: E. C. Mossner. 
Frege against the Formalists (II): A Translation of Part of 
Grundgesetze der Arithmetik (Volume II, Sections 104-123) : 
Gottlob Frege. Discussion—Is There a Third Kind of Knowl- 
edge?: DeW. H. Parker. Toynbee and the Categories of Interpre- 
tation: J. F. Butler. Reply to Dr. Butler: J. W. Blyth. A Bibli- 
ography of Books and Articles on Italian Renaissance Thought: T. 
E. Mommsen. | 

Eruics. Volume LX, Number 3. Ethics for Soldiers of Free- 
dom: 7. V. Smith. Human Rights and the Religion of John Dewey : 
H. M. Kallen. Conscience and Culture: A Biosocial Approach to 
Morals: Radhakamal Mukerjee. Discussion—The Moral Philos- 
ophy of Corporate Man: Eliseo Vivas. Social Problems in Pre- 
cept and Example: W. A. Wick. Values, Sovereignty, and World 
Law: Glenn Negley. 

Tue Review or Metapuysics. Vol. III, 3. Metaphysics and 
History: W. M. Urban. Knowledge and Wisdom: G. E. Mueller. 
The Reality of the Aristotelian Separate Movers: Joseph Owens. 
Being, Essence and Existence for St. Thomas Aquinas: W. M. 
Walton. Actuality, Possibility and Being: F. B. Fitch. Critical 
Studies—Epistemology and Cosmology: E. A. Milne’s Theory of 
Relativity: R. 8. Cohen. 
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PuHiLosopHy. Vol. XXV, No. 93. Some Common Fallacies in 
Political Thinking: C. D. Broad. The Claims of Reason: C. A. 
Campbell. Our Knowledge of Other Persons: J. R. Jones. Ob- 
jectivity in Morals: William Kneale. Discussion—Liberal Moral- 
ity and Socialist Morality. Philosophical Survey—Philosophy in 
Italy. 

PHILOSOPHICAL StupiEs. Volume I, Number 3. On Communi- 
cation: Thomas Storer. Moral Truth: D. 8S. Miller. A Most Pe- 
culiar Paradox: Paul Meehl. 

Anatysis. Vol. 10, No. 4. Multiply General Sentences: Stuart 
Hampshire. MHeterology and Hierarchy: Nathaniel Lawrence. 

’ Russell’s Theory of Descriptions: P. T. Geach. Entailment and 
the Meaning of Words: S. Kérner. Whitehead and Russell’s 
Theory of Types: J. J. C. Smart. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of Professor Ralph Blake of 
Brown University, on April 15, 1950, at Providence, Rhode Island. 
He was 61 years old. 


We learn with regret of the death, on April 21, 1950, of Pro- 
fessor Maximilian Beck, of Central College, at North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

We print below the program of the Forty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, which will be held May 4, 5, and 6, 1950, at the University 
of Minnesota. 


THursDAY, May 4 


2:00 p.m. Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge. 
The Confusion over Nominalism Campbell Crockett 
Discussion by Estelle Allen DeLacy. 
A Contextual Evaluation of Aristotle’s Conception of Nature. 


John J. FitzGerald 
Discussion by Warner A. Wick. 


Absolute Truth, Relative Reality, and Meaningful Events. 


A. G. Ramsperger 
Discussion by David L. Miller. 


2:00 p.m. Value Theory. 


Objectivity and Creativity as Characters of Dewey’s Valuation 


Judgments Robert W. Browning 
Discussion by William Frankena. 
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On the Diversity of Methods in Dewey’s Ethical Theory. 
Marvin Fox 
Discussion by Ray Lepley. 
Some Neglected Considerations of Pleasure and Pain. 


George K. Plochmann 
Discussion by Gardner Williams. 


7:30 p.m. Smoker. Informal comments on the 1949 East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference by George P. Conger. 


Fripay, May 5 


9:30 a.m. General Session on Existentialism. 
Metaphysics and Existentialism Paul L. Holmer 
The Implications of Existentialism for Ethics ..Marjorie Grene 
The Implications of Kierkegaard’s Thought for Existentialism 


Curtis W. R. Larson 
Existentialism and the Arts Philip B. Rice 


2:00 p.m. Logic and Philosophy of Analysis. 
Levels of Analysis Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. 
Discussion by Gustav Bergmann. 
On Using Inverted Commas Leonard Linsky 
Discussion by Paul Henle. 
Counter-Intuitivity and the Method of Analysis 


Richard Rudner 
Discussion by J. L. Cobitz. 


2:00 p.m. Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
Anthropomorphism and Physicomorphism Walter Cerf 
Discussion by Lauchlin D. MacDonald. 
A Naturalistic Utilitarianism Ian McGreal 
Discussion by Lucius Garvin. 
Is Loyalty to Democracy Philosophically Justifiable? 


' Cecil H. Miller 
Discussion by Willits Moore. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address: ‘‘Truth and 
Falsehood, Mostly Falsehood’’ by Albert E. Avey. 


Saturpay, May 6 


9:00 a.m. General Session on Problems of World Society and 
World Government. 


- 
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Is Philosophy Relevant to World Affairs? ...George R. Geiger 
Ethical Agreement and World Peace ...Cornelius L. Golightly 
The Relevance of Ethics to Problems of World Society and 


Government Wayne A. R. Leys 
11:00 a.m. Business meeting. , 





Among the Guggenheim Fellowship Awards for 1950 are the 
following : 


Max Black, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University. Phi- 
losophy of Language. 

Ernest Nagel, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University: 
Philosophy of Science. 

Monroe Curtis Beardsley, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Swarthmore College. Philosophical and Literary Inquiry 
into the Use of Metaphor in the English Language. 

Gregory Vlastos, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University. 
Development of the Moral and Political Commegme of Greek 
Democracy. 

Edgar Wind, Professor of Philosophy and Art, Smith College 
Raphael’s ‘‘School of Athens.’’ ; 

David Bidney, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Phi- 
losophy, Indiana University. Myth in Primitive and Mod- 
ern Culture. 

William Haller, Professor of English, Barnard Gaia. His- 
tory of Puritanism. 





The Chilean Society of Philosophy, under the auspices of the 
University of Chile, is celebrating the third centenary of the death 
of Descartes, and it is planned to hold a round table discussion on 
the problems of the ‘‘Evidence of Descartes.’’ These conferences 
are to take place July 17-23, 1950. 

For further information address Comité non de las 
Conversaciénes Cartesianas, Casilla 2427, Santiago, Chile. 





John R. Everett, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, has accepted the presidency of Hollins College, Vir- 
ginia, to take effect July 1, 1950. 

Lewis E. Hahn, formerly at the University of Missouri, became 
Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Washington University, St. Louis, beginning with the 
academic year of 1949-1950. 
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REFLECTIONS OF COSMOGONY 
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by 
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1950 9 44th Yar REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 


Scientific Committee 
G. ARMELLINI —- G..CALO — F. GIORDANI — G. GIORGI -— G. GOLA 
M. GORTANI —- A. C. JEMOLO — G. LEVI DELLA VIDA 
P. RONDONI 


it SCIENTI A” Editor: aie Bonetti 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW that has a really world-wide circulation. 


IS THE. ONLY REVIEW of synthesis and unification of science, that deals in 
its articles with the newest and most fundamental problems of all branches of 
knowledge: scientific philosophy, history of science, mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, physics, chemistry, biological sciences, physiology, psychology, his- 
tory of pan ree | anthropology, linguistics; articles that sometimes have con- 
stituted real and proper enquiries, such as those on the contribution given by 
the different nations to the advancement of science; on determinism; on the 
most fundamental physical and chemical questions, and particularly on rela- 
tivity, physics of the atom and radiations; on vitalism. “Scientia” thus studies 
all the main problems interesting the intellectual circles of the whole world. 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW that among its contributors can boast of the most il- 
lustrious men of science in the whole world. “Scientia” publishes the articles 
in the language of their authors. Every number, has @ Supplement containing 
the complete French translation of the articles, which in the text are pub- 
lished in the Italian, German or Spanish language. 


(Write for a freec to “Scientia,” Asso (Como, Italy) sending 650 Ital. Lire in 
stampe of your country.) 


SUBSCRIPTION : $9.00 U.S.A. 
For information apply to “SCIENTIA” Asso (Como, Italy) 





Ready in 1950—Two comprehensive histories of phi- 
losophy by Frederick Mayer, University of Redlands 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
This scholarly and teachable history shows the perennial significance of me- 
dieval and ancient philosophy. An important feature is the correlation be- 
tween philosophical ideas and the social environment out of which they grew. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Written from a contemporary viewpoint, this book is designed to give the stu- 
dent an appreciation of past traditions and to stimulate his thinking on pres- 
ent-day concepts. It may be used as a companion volume, or independently. 


A standard text for A well-organized survey 
classes in which ethics which opens up the entire field 
is approached realistically of philosophy 


ETHICS FOR TODAY LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 
@ Second Edition @ An Introductory Textbook 


581 pages 447 pages 
Harold H. Titus Harold H. Titus 
Denison University Denison University 


American Book Company. 


EXISTENCE a1» BEING 


By Martin Heidegger 


Introduction by WERNER BROCK 


The aim of Existence and Being is the re-awaken- 
ing of the fundamental question: What is meant 
by “Being”? With the four essays in this book, 
this much discussed philosopher now appears for 
the first time before the English-speaking world. 
Two of his essays deal with the essence of meta- 
physics, the other two with the essence of poetry. 


$5.00 


THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago &, Illinois 





